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LITERATURE. 
BLUCHER’S LETTERS, 1813-1815. 


Bliicher in Briefen aus den Fel dziigen 1813- 
1815. Herausgegeben von E. von Colomb, 
General-Lieutenant und Commandant von 
Cassel. (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1877.) 


FRIEDRICH THE GREAT was unconsciously 
furnishing a fine illustration of the irony of 
history when he dismissed a troublesome 
officer of Black Hussars with the character- 
istic insult, ‘‘ Rittmeister von Bliicher is re- 
lieved from service, and may go to the 
Devil.”” Restored to his regiment by Friecd- 
rich Wilhelm ILI., the victor of the Katzbach 
and La Rothi¢re by no means went the road 
indicated by‘the victor of Rossbach and 
Leuthen, but, after achieving a brilliant re- 
putation in the Revolutionary Wars, and 
bearing his share in the misfortunes of 1806, 
became commandant in Pommern, where, 
in the heavy times that followed Tilsit, he 
was conspicuous for his advocacy of war 
to the knife, and for the fervour with which 
he announced that his mission was to destroy 
Napoleon, and lead his sovereign in triumph 
to Paris. The popular name of Marshal 
Vorwirts suggests a type of character too 
simple for the varied individuality of which 
we now have a picture from Bliicher’s own 
vigorous and racy pen. As is natural in an 
old gentleman’s letters to his wife, this 
correspondence is sometimes trivial, while 
the spelling and syntax would seem more 
appropriate to a barbarous Hermann or 
Widukind than to a chief of modern Ger- 
man armies. But the biting, laconic sen- 
tences, uncouth and mis-spelled as they may 
be, reveal strong native faculties, astute 
insight into the realities of persons and 
things, with a fire and toughness of purpose 
unquenchable by the senility of seventy 
or the tortures of disease. Appointed in 
1813, at Scharnhorst’s suggestion, the so- 
called “old, sickly, reckless man” was the 
soul of the coalition. Undismayed by the 
failures of Liitzen and Bautzen, he wrote to 
@ high official :— 

“Say to Hardenberg, for God’s sake no peace. 
+++ 4t our troops could act alone, and the 
Russians also by themselves, I would answer with 
my head for the result ; Wat they don’t pull well 
together: our allies want too “moch of us: we 
have done our utmost, but the Russian Guards 
and also their heavy cavalry, are hoarded up as in 
a treasure-box, while our men are being sacrificed. 
Unhappily our good Scharnhorst [the Moltke of 
1813, wounded at Liitzen] is dead; believe me, 
his loss is as bad as that of a battle; Gneisenau, 
[the new Chief of the Staff] is still here, and if 
he goes I follow, alive or dead.” 

The prophecy, ‘in three weeks I shall be 





thundering and lightening again,’ was 
fulfilled. The negotiations at Prague prov- 
ing fruitless, and the armistice of Plisswitz 
having run out, Bliicher was ordered to 
stick close to Napoleon, but to refuse 
serious fighting, and lure him on as far as 
possible, while Bernadotte and Schwarzen- 
berg closed up on his flanks and rear. Such 
work was not quite congenial to the ‘‘ Second 
Ziethen,” but he did it to perfection, al- 
though his difficulties were aggravated by 
the refractory behaviour of his Russian 
lieutenants, Langeron and Sachen, and his 
countryman Yorck, the hero of the Conven- 
tion of Tauroggen. Three times Napoleon 
came on against the Silesian army, and 
three times Bliicher stood at bay, holding 
his enemy at arm’s length, and pursuing 
him when he retired. In his first attack, 
Napoleon, thinking that Schwarzenberg would 
break himself to pieces on Dresden, crossed 
the Bober, when Bliicher withdrew to 
face about again, in the false idea that the 
French had retreated. The affair of Gold- 
berg followed, after which Napoleon re- 
crossed the Elbe to look after Schwarzenberg, 
so that Bliicher could write to his wife from 
Jauer (August 25), ‘“ Napoleon has been 
attacking me with all his forces for three 
days, and done everything to draw me into 
a battle, but I have defeated his plans.” 
And he adds, “‘ While I am going in at his 
heels, the Grand Army and Bernadotte are 
into his back. Napoleon is frantic at not 
being able to get me to fight.” Finding 
that the Emperor had now gone off to 
Dresden, leaving Macdonald in command of 
the reduced army, Bliicher wheeled round 
and drove the French into the Katzbach 
and Neisse, completely smashing them, with 
the loss of 100 guns and 18,000 prisoners. 
The French evacuated Silesia, and Bliicher, 
who had news of the battles of Dresden 
(‘‘ Dressen ’’!) and Culm, thought he might 
be in the Saxon capital in a few days. But, 
instead of ‘“‘ Mr. Napoleon being smashed to 
bits,” he broke away from Dresden, and on 
September 5 began his second attack on the 
Silesian Army. Bliicher writes from Lobau 
that the French, who are twice as strong as 
himself, have been trying to lead him 
out, but that it is of no use; Napoleon will 
have to go home, “and then I shall keep 
him warm.” For the second time Napoleon 
was foiled, and Bliicher followed him 
towards Dresden ; when Napoleon made his 
third and last spring at the Silesian Army, 
without, however, getting beyond Bautzen, 
or being able to hold on there, so that 
Bliicher could now think of giving the hand 
to Bernadotte, who, after crushing Ney at 
Demenitz, was slowly moving southwards. 
The junction was effected under the walls 
of Leipzig, where Bliicher, after completely 
routing Marmont at Mockern, took part in 
the storm of October 18. If in the four days’ 
fighting Bliicher bore the palm, he was 
putting a part for the whole when he wrote 
to his “liebes Malchen” (with wrong 
dates !), “Tho 19th and 20th was fought the 
greatest battle which ever happened on the 
earth—600,000 [!] men fought together. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon I took Leipzig 


by storm,” an excessive ‘‘Objectivation of 


the Ego” capped in 1814 by his “ Paris 
is mine.” Not only this, but “I saved 





Leipzig, which they wanted to burn, by 
ordering that no shells should be fired,” so 
that if Malchen comes to see the city people 
will carry ber in their arms. After Leipzig, 
and during the campaign, he gives accurate 
statistics of the diamond stars, jewelled 
swords, and compliments which are being 
rained on his head. He writes—‘ I don’t 
know where I am to hang all the orders and 
crosses,” a phrase repeated in 1815 and in 
the following years—‘“‘I don’t know. what 
to do with the orders; I am hung round 
with them like an old carriage-horse.”’ 
Further, “The Emperor of Russia kissed 
me in the public market, and called me the 
liberator of Germany. The Emperor of 
Austria overwhelmed me with praises, and 
my King thanked me with tears in his eyes.”’ 
Bliicher was no “ Fiirstendiener: ”’ he cared 
more for a diamond-hilted sword, “ which 
they say is worth a great deal,” than crowned 
compliments. But his real satisfaction lay 
deeper—“ What most rewards me is the 
thought that I am the man who has 
humbled the proud tyrant.” From. such 
higher aims he constantly descends, in 
the intervals of fighting, to personal. details 
touching his staff, and family at home. An 
officer has had a decoration, or a tooth-ache : 
Bliicher has punctually answered this or that 
letter which he is accused of neglecting : 
he hopes to get back property left im 
Miinster—“‘ only fancy the beautiful tea-trays, 
and Iam thinking about my wine.” Bliicher 
was as avaricious (and as extravagant) as 
Marlborough, and we find him minutely pre- 
scribing his wife’s journeys and expenditure. 
She must go post to Berlin, taking a single 
box: also engage another man-servant, 
and get to windward of their landlord 
through the legal clause which permits a 
soldier taking the field to break his lease. 
She will have free fuel and forage; . will 
4501. be enough for other things? For him- 
self he has now 3,0001. a year, and few ex- 
penses. ‘Since I left Strehlen I have not 
touched a card.” 

Of the fifteen actions and battles of the 
year 1814, twelve were fought between 
Napoleon and Bliicher as protagonists, while 
the Grand Bohemian Army under Schwar- 
zenberg for the most part stood atease. It 
was Bliicher who led the way over the “ Rein”’ 
or ‘*Reihn,” past “the damned fortress 
Maints,” to Nancy, where he made a speech 
full of shrewd reflections on the war and 
kindness to the people—writing rapturously 
to his wife on Nancy oysters, looking- 
glasses and carpets, and explaining that the 
Lorrainers are utterly discontented (un zu 
friden), “ poor, and under the cruellest pres- 
sure of taxes: they bless me for sending all 
the dowaniers, amploiés, and gendarm to the 
Devil, and letting trade and intercourse be 
free.” Reaching the Aube at Brienne, the 
Marshal was smartly repulsed by Napoleon, 
but took a heavy revenge the next day, com- 
pletely defeating the Emperor at La Rothiére 
in the presence of the Sovereigns, who had 
arrived at Bar with Schwarzenberg, by Bel- 
fortand Langres. From a place “ Labriene”’ 


(unknown except in Bliicherian geography) 
he writes, ‘‘ Alexander pressed my hand, and 
said, ‘ Bliicher, to day you have crowned 
all your victories, men will bless you; 
he adds that the losses were great—zahll der 
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toten ! Bliicher’s loud demands for a com- 
bined advance were rejected by the influence 
of the Peace party, but he was authorised 
to move along the Marne towards Paris, 
while the Bohemian Army “ pursued ’”’ Napo- 
Jeon to Troyes. From Vertus he writes 
that he might be in Paris in a few days, 
when Graff Artois would be set on the throne 
(uf den trohn). “Where I now am grows 
the best champagne in France; everyone 
from the General to the Packknecht drinks 
it, and it agrees pretty well with me.” In 
this pleasant Capua their old Silesian cir- 
cumspection deserted Bliicher and Gneisenau. 
They were reinforced by Yorck, who, coming 
from Vitry, had beaten Macdonald’s van at 
La Chaussée, and driven that Marshal from 
Chalons, where French and Prussians broke 
into the champagne cellars and fought 
drunk in the streets, which were strewed 
with the bits of 50,000 broken bottles. They 
now spread their corps over forty miles of 
country, showing the flank to their vigilant 
enemy, who thereupon, leaving Oudinot and 
Victor to amuse Schwarzenberg at Troyes, 
slipped up into the middle of Bliicher’s army, 
striking out right and left at Champaubert, 
Montmirail, Chateau Thierry,and Vauchamps. 
Yorck and the Russians were driven away 
beyond the Marne, a misfortune so little 
suspected by Bliicher the day after Chateau 
Thierry that he wrote, ‘“ Napoleon has failed 
in his object, and to-day is in retreat for 
Paris; to-morrow I follow him.” He adds 
‘that, unless enormous blunders were made, 
: success is certain, and proceeds to discuss 
investments in mortgages, and his future 
“life, in the winters in Berlin, in summer on 
“his estates, “although I don’t know where 
they are.” Some enormous blunders had 
“been made; another was committed next 
-day at Vauchamps, where Bliicher, deceived 
“by the facility with which he drove in Mar- 
‘mont from Etoges, fell into the Emperor’s 
snare, and was so heavily beaten that his 
‘escape to Chalons was hardly effected. 
Napoleon’s sudden escape from Schwarzen- 
‘berg, the wreck of Bliicher’s enterprise, and 
the Emperor’s almost instantancous reap- 
pearance before the Bohemian Army, whose 
van he now beat back over the Seine at 
Montereau, were achievements scarcely 
matched in the history of war. They carried 
such dismay into the allied head-quarters 
that a retreat was ordered on Bar, as a pre- 
‘liminary to a move to Langres and the 
Khine. But Bliicher felt no terror. To his 
atrox animus such defeats were like drops 
of water on the lion’s mane. He stormed, 
-and supplicated against retreat, and, adopt- 
ing a fine suggestion of Grolmann, Kleist’s 
‘Chief of the Staff, proposed to march to the 
Aisne to meet Bernadotte’s army, from which 
taking the corps of Winzingerode and Biilow, 
he would march on Paris. Bliicher’s energy 
-andinfluence shamed and persuaded the Sove- 
reigns, and saved the coalition. We English 
may remember with pride that it was Lord 
Castlereagh who removed the final objections 
to Bliicher’s hazardous excursion. Bliicher 
started for Soissons, with Napoleon again 
at his heels hoping to head the Silesian 
Army before it touched Bernadotte, and, 
after a preliminary action at Craonne, entirely 
defeated the Emperor at Laon, where he 
duly effected his own junction with Biilow. 





Napoleon, now gathering himself for another 
spring at Schwarzenberg, who had varied a 
month’s inactivity with a feeble push against 
Oudinot at Bar, was foiled at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, and compelled to throw himself to 
the rear of the Bohemian Army, which, after 
stumbling on Mortier and Marmont at Fére 
Champenoise, and driving them back to 
Paris, now advanced on the capital, calling in 
Bliicher by way of Meaux. Laon was pro- 
perly Gneisenau’s victory, for the old Mar- 
shal, who at this time was broken with in- 
firmity, and had to wear a woman’s green 
bonnet for want of a proper eye-shade, was 
forced to take to his bed. 

The state of his health interfered with 
the energy of the pursuit, and it was only 
after a loss of time unusual in his operations 
that he moved towards Paris, which he 
approached by Le Bourget, the village famous 
in the last war for capture by French volun- 
teers and recapture by the Prussian Guard. 
After personally conducting the negotiations 
for the surrender of the city, Bliicher found 
himself at last lodged with the comforts 
appropriate to his age in Fouché’s luxurious 
hotel in the Rue Cerrutti. His letters from 
Paris show how it afterwards “rained” on 
Bliicher, not as on Lord Chatham “gold 
boxes,”’ but jewelled swords, stars, congra- 
tulations, principalities, titles, and cash. 
Louis XVIII. publicly thanked him for 
being “‘ the original cause that he again [ ! ] 
mounted his throne.” Our fathers, as we 
know by tradition, were infected with a 
Bliicher fever compared with which our own 
Garibaldian excitement was a very gentle 
epidemic. He says, “100 English have 
come here only to see me and make my 
acquaintance.” In London he was “very 
nearly torn to pieces,” and jubilant mobs of 
ten thousand persons made his life a burden. 
Perhaps he was unaware that, like his great 
colleague Wellington, he was made eponym 
toa particular kind of boot, adequate, but 
for the freaks of fashion, to serve him asa 
better passport to immortality than the once 
famous Bliicher sonnets of Riickert, or the 
elegant biography of Varnhagen, which 
have long since vanished from the popular 
literature of Germany. 

During the Waterloo campaign Bliicher 
gives vent to lamentations on war, and 
hankerings after peace which, more poetic- 
ally expressed, might match the aspira- 
tions of Max Piccolomini. He is “sick 
of this murdering: what use are all these 
orders to me? if we only had a good 
advantageous peace!” For his various 
troubles with the “grose Hern,’’ whose 
royal presence made Paris resemble Vienna 
in 1814, a nuisance (Unwesen) which 
he could not stand, he consoled him- 
self with the flesh-pots of Egypt. He 
writes from Alengon that he is going to 
fix the head-quarters of his army at Kan 
(Caen), “‘ where I shall eat oysters and sea- 
fishes every day; yesterday I had sea-fish 
and crabs for dinner, and thought of you, 
and drank your health.” If Blucher had 
lived in these days his “iron will” would 
probably have exhibited itself in ‘‘ Ground- 
ing,” for his thoughts were never very far 
from his cash-box. He dilates on a new royal 
gift of three villages, with 50,000 thalers 
down, a pension for the Princess, and a 





house in Berlin, of which nothing must be 
said, for fear people should put their prices 
up. His dotations did not make a Pern, if 
compared with Wellington’s round half- 
million, or those vast emoluments of Marl- 
borough which suggested Swift’s Bill of 
Ancient and Modern Gratitude. But for a 
ruined Prussia they were enormous, so 
that we are amazed to find him writing, 
“I come poor as Job from France, for [ 
have made a rule to take nothing, and have 
spent in Paris what I saved—it is true the 
King gives me plenty.”’ Elsewhere, “ I don’t 
grumble. AsI have now got enough, why 
should I play? I shall no doubt get 
another lot of lands.” In Les Pays Annezés 
of M. Tissot, a garbled mistranslated ex- 
tract from these letters is given to show 
that Bliicher stole things from Nancy. In 
Paris, at any rate, he condescended to 
the vulgar process of paying the bill— 
“silk gowns and lace, or Poins as you call 
it, [ have bought: General Miiffling’s wife 
chose the gowns:” also ‘ Ribentrop has 
bonght for me 2 carpets, 2 big looking. 
glasses, and 2 clocks,” price 300/. 

After the final peace Bliicher, rude dona- 
tus, retired to his estates. He was an ex- 
cellent farmer, but wasted his property by 
gambling and extravagance. His spelling 
was as phonetic as ever, Gouvion St. Cyr 
becoming, “juvenon Cen-Cir;” his famous 
Lieutenant, Zihten; a Sieg (victory), the 
mere reflexive pronoun sich! Occasionally 
he distinguished himself by upsetting the 
social proprieties, as when at Carlsbad he 
rebuked the sacred Aryan spirit of caste by 
refusing to attend an aristocratic ball given 
in his honour, unless the snobs were asked 
too. ‘“ What stuff,” he said, “that people 
should fight shoulder to shoulder in battle, 
and then not be able to go to evening parties 
together!” The editing of the letters is 
excellent. But Bliicher would have been 
amazed to read that General Colomb makes 
Yorck storm Brienne: the “ giftige Kerl” 
was at St. Dizier, trying to prevent Mac- 
donald from joining Napoleon. If mistakes 
about futile diplomacy are worth correction, 
it should be noted that the General is nearly 
six weeks out in his dates for the Congress 
of Chatillon. His Excellency is hardly right 
in saying that the failure of the 4th Corps 
to arrive at Ligny was the mere consequence 
of the miscarriage of an order. Had Bilow 
marched on Hannut when first instructed, 
he might surely have been in time. The 
reproach that Wellington's line of defence 
from the sea to Binche was too extended, 
and the assertion that the Duke gave 
Bliicher “distinct ” promise of support for 
Ligny, are neither new nor true, but cannot 
be specially examined here. 

G. SrpacHEY. 








A Monograph. By T. 
Wemyss Reed. (London: Macmillan & 
ov., 1877 

Tuts Monograph appeared originally in the 

form of a series of papers in Macmillans 


Charlotte Bronté. 


Magazine. The writer informs us in the 
preface that it is “an attempt to throw some 
fresh light upon the character of one of the 
most remarkable women of our age ;” that 
it has been undertaken at the request of one 
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of Charlotte Bronté’s most intimate friends ; 
and that that friend has supplied from her 
own stores of correspondence most of the 
original materials employed in the work. 
There is no character in modern literary 
history upon which we should be more glad 
to see light thrown. At her death in 1855, 
Currer Bell was, as a novelist, at the height 
of her fame, but as a woman she was still 
an enigma to the thousands who read her 
books. Thackeray understood her less than 
she understood him; Lewes and the critics 
had begun to find their dove a Tartar, and 
all the world could not decide whether she 
was an English Balzac ora Yorkshire saint. 
Then Mrs. Gaskell, with a most friendly 
effort, undertook to paint the real picture of 
this writer’s life. Her book was read, as it 
deserved to be, by as many thousands in 
England and America as Currer Bell had 
counted among her audience, and, to a great 
extent, it was from that graphically written 
narrative that the world first discovered 
something of her personal history and cha- 
racter. This, however, was twenty years 
ago; and the author of the Monograph 
believes that the task, ill-accomplished then 
by Mrs. Gaskell, can be better accomplished 
by himself now. 

It is true that Mrs. Gaskell’s biography 
wa3 written under certain disadvantages. 
Her heroine’s death was so recent that it 
was not possible to be liberal in revelations 
to the public without offending or injuring 
the survivors ; and the successive editions of 
her book were stripped more and more 
closely of offending details until some of the 
most important characters and events looked 
a little bare. Then, too, Mrs. Gaskell’s per- 
sonal knowledge of Charlotte Bronté dated 
only from the time when she came before the 
public as a favourite authoress, and all the 
light she could throw upon her earlier life 
was borrowed from other sources. Miss Bronti: 
was one of the most reserved of women ; 
her letters are ambiguous in their wording, 
and are very rarely a clue either to what she 
was doing or what she was feeling when she 
wrote them. They are perplexingly com- 
monplace. It is, therefore, from those who 
tad known her longest and in the most 
intimate relations that we should expect 
to obtain the truest account. Thus Mrs. 
Gaskell’s biography, although written with no 
little skill, and with an abundance of womanly 
sympathy for her subject, could scarcely con- 
tinue to be our only record of the life of 
Charlotte Bronté. An inquisitiveness had 
been roused by herself in her books, and by 
the comparison of her books with what 
fragmentary knowledge we had obtained of 
her own life-story, which Mrs. Gaskell could 
not, or would not, gratify, and the biographer 
ihe still to be found who, with unrestricted 
h erty of speech and the free use of materials, 
should give the world the complete story of 
this _woman’s life and the opportunity of 
making for itself a just estimate of her 
goto. 

e author of the Monograph has a great 
deal to say of the new mall that ta has 
employed in it. This new material consists, 
we are led to suppose, in letters to a certain 
friend usually styled “N,” but who appears 
to be a certain Miss Nussey, a school friend 
of Charlotte Bronté, and who continued in 





intimate acquaintance with her to the close 
of her life. But the reserve which was so 
characteristic of Miss Bronté appears to have 
infected her friends and biographers, even 
to the latest. Most of Charlotte Bronté’s 
letters to “‘N ” have already passed through 
Mrs. Gaskell’s hands, and she has preserved 
of them all that was of any biographical 
worth. For the few now published for the 
first time, we are of course grateful to “ N.” 
But, while this lady isin the divulging mood, 
why does she not tell us more? Why does 
she not tell us the very things we want to 
know, and which Mrs. Gaskell either could 
not or would not tell us? We are led on, 
page after page of the Monograph, to expect 
some clear account of Miss Bronté’s life in 
Brussels. This, we are told with awful 
emphasis, was the turning-point in her career. 
And we believe it was. We believed it be- 
fore “N” said so, and before Mrs. Gaskell 
did not say so; for the fact is to be read 
plainly enough in her books. But it would be 
deeply interesting to hear, without any more 
innuendo, what was the little romance of real 
life enacted in that Brussels school which 
afterwards gave her the plots for The Pro- 
fessor and Villette ; what were the incidents 
that sent her back with a heart almost 
broken to the dreary Yorkshire moors. But 
no; at this point “ N” grows chary of her 
“material,” and we are left in as gaping 
ignorance as ever. Nor is there any less of 
ambiguity at any point of the narrative as 
now re-told by Mr. T. W. Reid. The bad 
conduct of the brother is darkly alluded 
to, but never explained, and there is scarcely 
any fresh information concerning the few 
other members of the Bronté family. An 
account of the death of Anne Bronté, for 
instance, is here supplied by ‘“ N,” who, with 
Charlotte, attended the poor girl in her last 
illness. But is there not a description of 
that event by the same hand with much 
fuller details, and written when the memory 
of it was recent, in Mrs. Gaskell’s Life? 
Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the 
Monograph on account of its novelty is that 
which contains a description of Charlotte’s 
father-—the eccentric, tyrannical old Irish- 
man, originally Patrick Prunty, who was, 
we are told, one main influence for evil and 
for suffering in the life of his gifted child. 
This extremely careful and graphic picture 
is drawn with unflinching exactness, but 
it can scarcely be produced as evidence 
of new material, for we find from a letter of 
an American traveller who “ interviewed ”’ 
Mr. Bronté after his daughter’s death, which 
Mr. T. W. Reid quotes, that Mrs. Gaskell 
had already told similar stories of her 
heroine’s father while he was alive to hear 
and resent them. It is possible that “ N ” 
and Mr. Reid do possess a clue to a good 
deal that has puzzled the world in the life 
and character of Currer Bell. They would 
like to enlighten us, to clear up at once and 
for ever what is ugly in her story and in her 
book, to paint her the noble, immaculate 
woman they believe her to have been, and 
to leave her in our imagination more ad. 
mirable in her domestic life than she was as 
a writer of fiction. But whether they hold 
in their hands the means of performing this 
task remains a question. The Monograph 
is much more of an appeal than an apology. 





A loving appeal it is; and we are ready to 
take, so far as it is possible, the wish for the 
deed; to recognise the golden fact that a 
friend who knew her from her girlhood to 
her grave loved Charlotte Bronté as few 
women love one another, and cherishes her 
fame to this day. 

Perhaps there was never a family of clever 
children born into such incongruous and 
unpleasant circumstances as_ the little 
Brontés. Mrs. Gaskell introduced us twenty 
years ago to the dreary parsonage at 
Haworth, with the moors all around it, and 
the graves:piled up about its very doorway ; 
and the picture, in being re-touched, is 
no way brightened by Mr. Reid. Mother- 
less, and almost worse than fatherless, since 
their infancy, the children grew up, one and 
all, morbid and unhealthy to the last degree ; 
the weakest dropped into their graves early ; 
the son became a sot, and died at thirty ; 
and when her two sisters had fallen victims 
to consumption, Charlotte was left alone, to 
write her novels and to struggle as best she 
could with the horrors of a perfectly solitary 
life. Frail as she was, she was the stoutest, 
physically, of all her father’s children, and 
she had a stronger instinct than any of her 
kin to work her way out of the hole where 
fate had placed her. Nor should we over- 
look the difficulties of her position when we 
criticise her methods of doing this. No 
woman was ever less fitted either by nature 
or by education to have the charge of children ; 
but, as “ governess-ship ” appeared at first 
to be her only means of emancipation, she 
tried it. When it failed, she made a bolder 
venture, and, at six-and-twenty, turned 
scholar again, and went to school at Brus- 
sels. Mrs. Gaskell, according to Mr. Reid, 
overlooked the important effect upon Char- 
lotte Bronté of this two years of foreign 
residence, and attributes the morbid and 
melancholy tone of her writings too entirely 
to the bad behaviour of her only brother 
after her return. Mrs. Gaskell certainly 
did not tell us more about Brussels than 
Miss Bronté herself has done in her Pro- 
fessor and Villette. But does Mr. Reid? In 
the absence, however, of all direct statement 
upon the subject, we have the novelist’s 
best evidence in her books that it was in a 
Belgian school that, by some means un- 
explained, she had acquired at least a 
considerable part of all that unusual 
stock of experience and knowledge which 
made her novels so intensely interesting, 
and awakened so much angry curiosity iu 
people’s minds about herself as the source 
of them. If her account given in The 
Professor of the Brussels school and the 
girl students may be credited, we cannot. 
but infer that she had lighted upon one of 
the corruptest of all corrupt French semi- 
naries. And if she did so, it is unlikely 
that, with her marvellous power of critical, 
observation, she should fail to see and to 
understand all that was bad and strange in. 
it. Mr. Reid hints broadly that she had 
some painful experiences of her own there, 
and raises quite a cloud of mystery about, 
what he calls this “storm and stress period ”’ 
of her life. And certainly her letters after 
that date show a weariness of existence, a 
giving-up of “ illusions,” and a knowledge 
of some ugly corners of human nature to 
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which she could scarcely have gained access 
in a Yorkshire village or under the roof of 
the respectable Miss Wooler. 

This Monograph may re-arouse our in- 
terest and curiosity in Currer Bell and her 
books, but it will not, we think, help to 
solve any problems in them that they and 
Mrs. Gaskell have left unsolved. We shall 
close Mr. Reid’s volume with the old feeling, 
neither strengthened nor diminished, of 
admiration for her genius, of sympathy for 
her sufferings, her loneliness and her sad 
death, and of a yet deeper sympathy for 
that dark chapter in her life which still has 
to be written in a type that can be read. 

R. Orme Masson. 





Peru in the Guano Age; being a Short Ac- 
count of a Recent Visit to the Guano 
Deposits. By A.J. Duffield. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 


Perv, like other Sonth American States, 
has much undeveloped wealth, mineral and 
pastoral, as well as agricultural; but a too 
easy source of riches has lain to her hand 
in her vast deposits of guano, which if 
honestly employed would have sufficed to 
pay off all her debts, and have developed 
the resources of the country besides. Mr. 
Duffield’s account of the guano workings is 
curious. The deposits are often not only 
inter-stratified with beds of sand and débris, 
swept over from the neighbouring mainland, 
but are also buried by the action of earth- 
quakes under vast masses of rock. They vary 
greatly in quality and appearance, the sub- 
stance being occasionally so much metamor- 


phosed that some observers have even ques- 


tioned the nature of the formation. Their 
value has been long known ; indeed, they 
were worked extensively in the days of the 
Incas. Mr. Duffield draws a parallel be- 
tween the great industrial and orderly de- 
velopment of that period, and the anarchy, 
poverty, and depopulation which has suc- 
ceeded it. He styles the former—and fairly, 
perhaps, in more than one sense—the Golden 
Age, and the latter the Age of Manure; but 
the wealth of this unsavoury age will bear 
comparison with the spoils of the Conquest, 
not only in value, but also, unfortunately, in 
the ease with which it is acquired. Within 
the last few years twenty million tons of 
guano have been sold, at over 12/. per ton, 
with little, we are told, to show for it except 
some useless railways, one of them running 
up some 16,000 feet into the Andes, and pro- 
fitable to the contractors alone—the chief 
of these gentry having pocketed 130,000,000 
of dollars—in paper, let us hope. Mean- 
while, the valuable alpaca and llama wool- 
trade languishes, and agriculture is neglected ; 
indeed, it seems to be kept alive only by 
the forced labour of Chinese “ immigrants,”’ 
who on many private estates are, against the 
letter of the Peruvian law, held in slavery 
of the worst description. Of the courtesy, 
intelligence, and sobriety of the better class 
of Chinese Mr. Duffield speaks in high terms. 
On the seaboard the same apathy is visible 
everywhere, harbours, piers, and lighthouses 
being, we are told, unthought of—but in all 
these matters the author perhaps ignores too 


completely the material progress which has 
4 , 





Spanish rule. There was lately a panic 
report that the guano was exhausted, in 
which case the Government was prepared 
to fall back on the extensive and valuable 
deposits of “caliche” from which nitrate 
of soda is prepared; but it seems that 
several million tons of guano remain, 
ample, if properly worked, to redeem the 
credit of the country. To such a people, 
however, the possession of such resources 
is a doubtful blessing. Mr. Duffield has 
no doubt that Peru could pay her way 
easily, and he says there is an important 
and increasing party in the country, with 
a strong national amour-propre, who are 
determined that it shall be governed 
on honest principles. We should be glad to 
think that he is not sanguine; but men of 
this stamp must be exceptional products of 
such a state of society as he describes. The 
Government has, however, he tells us, been 
hitherto in the hands of a few families; 
the mass of the people, honest and indus- 
trious, though ignorant and superstitious, 
having no concern with it. There is little 
intellectual life in the country. Native lite- 
rature is confined to works on theology and 
medicine, and novels of the Panl de Kock 
school. The author tried in vain to find a 
tolerable edition of Don Quixote in any lan- 
guage. Religion has sunk so low that even 
in such a society no priest is admitted into 
the houses of the rich, or of the respectable 
poor. There is one virtue found among 
all classes—viz., an unbounded hospitality, 
which is dispensed with that grace and dig- 
nity which seems unfailing in the Spanish 
race, and which often, naturally, closes to 
unfavourable criticism the lips of those who 
have enjoyed it. 

On the whole, as far as it goes, there is a 
good deal of information in this little book, 
and there might be more had the author 
been content with his own natural style, 
which is vigorous and clear. When he is 
tempted to soar above this, he is apt to 
become obscure, and, as he expressly asks 
to be corrected if he is “ purposely vulgar,” 
we may venture to hint to him that profanity 
is always in bad taste, and a poor substitute 
for wit. Courrs Trorrer. 








The Life and Teachings of Theodore Parker. 
By Peter Dean. (London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1877.) 

Iy the month of March last a large number 

of eminent citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, 

assembled to pay the last honours to one 
whose distinction was peculiar. Mr. Wendell 

Phillips, who delivered the chief address on 

the occasion, spoke of the “martyrdom” 

which the deceased—the Rev. J. T. Sargent 

—had suffered, and said “ he felt that God 

laid that martyrdom on him.” One un- 

acquainted with the local affairs of Boston 
might conclude that the deceased gentleman 
had been one of the many anti-slavery mar- 

tyrs; but the orator just quoted reveals a 

more startling case. 

“When Theodore Parker's religious views 

closed the doors of all the Unitarian pulpits but 

one against him, Mr. Sargent offered to exchange 

[pulpits, for a Sunday} with him. Sargent’s 

courage and quiet self-reliance prepared us for 


een made in fifty years of freedom from { such a brave act, which wrecked all his plans of 





life. _When he opened that pulpit door to Theo- 
dore Parker he knew well that.such daring would 
close that pulpit and every other pulpit to himself.” 


Such was the event. If it was the ruin of a 
young minister’s prospects to admit Theo- 
dore Parker into his pulpit for a single 
Sunday morning, it is not difficult to infer 
the “martyrdom” which the heresiarch 
himself had to undergo. The Unitarians, 
with a creedless organisation and yet under 
traditions pledging them to the task of puri- 
fying Christianity, were really in a most 
difficult situation. Any orthodox society 
might have brought an offender against its 
dogmas under discipline ; but the Unitarians, 
having committed themselves against all such 
machinery when it defended orthodoxy, 
found themselves without it when Chris- 
tianity itself was to be defended. They had 
no recourse but the driia—a two-edged 
weapon, the more fatal edge being oftenest 
on the side of its wielder. ‘ Most of my 
friends fell off,’ wrote Mr. Parker; “ some 
would not speak to me in the street and re- 
fused to take me by the hand ; in their public 
meetings they left the sofas and benches 
when I sat down, and withdrew from me as 
Jews from contact with a leper.” It is 
satisfactory to know that the venerable Dr. 
Channing bore no part in this scandalous 
persecution, and it appears but too probable 
that he would himself have suffered had he 
not died during the strife. In Mr. Parker's 
journal occurs the following entry :— 

“To-day was the funeral of Dr. Channing. There 
was a strange combination of men to perform the 


services of the burial—two of them bitter ene- . 


mies, two of them differing heaven-wide from the 
Doctor. It made me feel disagreeably to see them 
in that pulpit to speak of Dr. Channing—men 
whom I have heard mock at and deride that 
excellent man. But strange things meet in this 
world.” 


It is probable that it was rather’ Dr. Chan- 
ning’s denunciations of slavery than any 
tendency towards the religious views of Mr. 
Parker which brought on him the displea- 
sure of the wealthy Unitarians of Boston ; 
but it is plain from the entry just quoted, 
and another in which he is referred to as 
“ one of the most valuable friends I have ever 
had,” that the eloquent expounder of Uni- 
tarian principles could never have consented 
to their stultification by his followers. It 1s 
also satisfactory to know that the truest re- 
presentative of the same principles in this 
country, the Rev. James Martineau, recog- 
nised the right of Theodore Parker to 4 
place in the Unitarian fraternity, and paid 
him all honour both with his pen and by 
personal attention when the latter visited 
this country. With reference to this, how- 
ever, Mr. Dean makes a point which }8 
hardly well taken. Mr. Parker preached in 
Liverpool (1844) for Mr. Martineau and Mr. 
Thom, and was invited hy Mr. Robberds to 
preach in his pulpit; and Mr. Dean €x- 
claims, ‘‘ What a difference there is in the 
treatment of Parker by the Unitarian 
ministers of Liverpool when compared with 
that shown him by those of America!” It 
appears, however, that six pulpits had been 
thrown open to Mr. Parker in Boston, when 
and where friendship to him involved mar- 
tyrdom. His reign of terror could hardly 
have been sufficiently felt in England in 
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1844 to warrant the contrast made. English 
Unitarianism has had before and since that 
period heretics of its own, by its treatment 
of whom its loyalty to the principle of 
liberty must be determined. 

The man who from his twenty-seventh 

year until now, seventeen years after his 
death, has been less an individual influence 
than a denominational battle-field brought 
to his task the simplest of touchstones. 
Without genius, without eloquence, he was 
yet—take him all in all—the best repre- 
sentative of the New England man who has 
yet lived. This lineal descendant of the 
captain who led the first armed resistance 
to the British forces in the American revo- 
lution was by temperament a soldier, but 
his battlefields were chosen for him as for 
his ancestor of Lexington. The charges of 
Socinian tendencies which appeared so 
strange when urged against the Puritans of 
the Commonwealth had slowly gained a 
certain justification in the evolution of Cal- 
vinism in New England, where, after many 
phases, the religion taught in the homes of 
the people had become mainly that which 
the humble farmer and his wife taught their 
son, Theodore Parker :— 
“ Above. all things,” wrote that son, “I was 
taught to love and trust the dear God. He was 
not presented to me as a great King, with force 
for his chief quality, but rather asa Father emi- 
nent for perfect justice and complete and perfect 
love, alike the parent of Jew and Gentile, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, dealing with all, not 
according to the accident of their name and situa- 
tion, but to the real use each should make of his 
talents and opportunities, however little or great. 
Ihave met none with whom more judicious at- 
tempts were made to produce a natural unfolding 
of the religious and moral faculties; I do not 
speak of results, only of aim and process. I have 
often been praised for virtues which really belonged 
to my father and mother.” 


Yet this family belonged to a congregation 
nominally orthodox. The inconsistency of 
these instructions with the traditional Cal- 
Vinism gradually gained a sentimental ex- 
pression with Dr. Channing, and an intel- 
lectual expression through Emerson; in 
Theodore Parker it gained the positive 
stage, the sentiment becoming a mandate 
of conscience, the subtle criticism merged in 
an appeal to the common sense of the people. 
Theodore Parker is sometimes spoken of as 
if he were a sceptic; he was, on the con- 
trary, a man of thorough and definite con- 
victions. By careful rules he added fact 
to fact, made the deductions of unrefuted 
criticism with arithmetical exactness, and, 
announcing the prosaic sum total, challenged 
the world to find a false figure or step in the 
process. The orthodox, of course, denied 
his right to make any such calculation at all, 


- and, with his uniform respect for con- 


sistency, he by no means waged a bitter 
warfare against those who differed from him 
on principle. While in this country the 
only movement which kindled him to an 

enthusiasm was that he witnessed at, Oxford, 
which, though in a reverse direction to 
his own, appeared to him an honest effort to 
carry out accepted principles more faithfully. 
But the leaders of his own denomination— 
avowing faith in his premisses, while evading 
their fair conclusion ; asserting limitless 
nights against the orthodox, but rights of 





limitation against those more unorthodox 
than themselves—these roused the thunders 
of his invective, and kindled him to a pro- 
phetic ardour which burnt and scathed the 
compromises of time-servers, and doomed 
the organisation which drove Emerson and 
himself from its side to remain an impotent 
witness of the conflict between Rationalism 
and Christianity. 

The story, so full of instruction, has found 
such admirable chroniclers in John Weiss 
and Octavius Frothingham that it is difficult 
to understand why the present book has 
been added. Mr. Dean justly speaks of 
Mr. Frothingham’s work as deserving 
to be called “an American classic,” 
which increases the wonder why it might 
not have been reprinted, and Mr. Dean 
saved the labour of what, in any hands, 
could only have been a compilation from the 
exhaustive biographies mentioned. It is, 
perhaps, not to be expected that a writer 
who suspects a protest against sacramental- 
ism in his hero’s objection to christening 
(aet. two and a-half years) will be discri- 
minating when dealing with the same man’s 
nature in later years; and it may be under- 
stood that Mr. Dean means well when he 
finds in Mr. Parker “ sentimentalism, almost 
mysticism,’’ and when he says, “all through 
Parker believed in the righteousness of the 
longing for fame and distinction ’’ (p. 10), 
recognising, perhaps, no incongruity between 
this and the further statement that “higher 
attainment, not fame, power, or riches, was 
ever his aspiration and ambition” (p. 57). 
But the more serious faults of the book have 
their root in the inability of its writer to com- 
prehend the real point of the struggle whose 
details are given. Thus he represents the 
Unitarians as urging against Parker that “all 
previous disputes had been within Christianity, 
but that Parker’s with them was one outside 
Christianity: thus passing sentence upon 
the very matter to be tried.” With all 
respect to Mr. Dean this was by no means 
the matter to be tried. Inside or outside 
Christianity the Unitarians had no case 
against any heretic, whoever else may have 
had. Mr. Parker recognised this when con- 
fronting his accusers :— 

“Then some one said that was enough: it was 
plain I was no Christian, for Christianity was a 
supernatural and a miraculous revelation. To 
which I said that it might be, but it had not been 
shown to be such. Nobody accused me of preach- 
ing less than absolute morality and religion: if 
they could exist without Christianity, what was 
the use of Christianity ? ” 

Moncure D. Conway. 








PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE. 

Studies in Ancient History; comprising a 
reprint of “ Primitive Marriage,” an In- 
quiry into the Origin of the Form of 
Capture in Marriage Ceremonies. By 
John Ferguson McLennan. (London: 
Quaritch, 1876.) 

(First Notice.) 

Few books which have been so successful as 

Mr. McLennan’s Primitive Marriage have 

been so long allowed to remain out of print. 

As soon as it appeared, some eleven years 

ago, it became well known, not to say 

notorious. The novelty, to most readers, of 





its ideas, their application to a subject which 
from the earliest times has been of the 
highest interest to mankind, and the series 
of lively controversies to which they gave 
rise, all served to secure for it public atten- 
tion. And yet for many years it has been 
all but impossible to procure a copy. A 
legend has spread abroad that it was sup- 
pressed by theological hatred. But it seems 
to have been rather the intrinsic merit of 
the work which brought about the exhaustion 
of its original edition, and the procrastina- 
tion of its author which deferred its reissue. 
So difficult was it to obtain a copy that the 
Rector of a Russian Juridical College, after 
trying every means in his power in England, 
took at last to advertising for a copy in Ger- 
man newspapers. It would have been a 
kindly action towards scholars on. Mr. 
McLennan’s part, if he had published a 
cheap and handy reprint of his book, while 
waiting the leisure for bringing out the 
‘** more comprehensive work” on which, he 
tells us in his Preface, his heart is set. 

But at length he has reprinted his “ Pri- 
mitive Marriage,” without altering aught. 
The reprint forms about one-half of the stout 
volume now before us, the rest of the space 
being occupied by five essays. The first is 
that upon “ Kinship in Ancient Greece,” 
which originally appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review. Extremely ingenious as it 
is, many minds will not find it conclusive. 
To commence a search for moral and legal 
ideas about kinship in myths which appear 
to numerous observers to be atmospherical 
is to engage in an undertaking fraught with 
danger and difficulty. At all events, Mr. 
McLennan’s ingenuity would have been 
better employed, many scholars wil! be in- 
clined to think, if he had selected some race 
or people which had not attained to a level of 
culture so high as that occupied by the 
Greeks at the time when the literary master- 
pieces to which he appeals were composed. 
The last of the essays, a reply to Sir Henry 
Maine’s observations on the singular distri- 
bution of certain members of the old Irish. 
family in four divisions, deals with so diffi- 
cult a subject, and one on which so few 
readers can be expected to have any special 
information, that it will probably excite no 
general interest. The valuable summary, on 
the other hand, of Bachofen’s enquiry into 
the alleged “ gynaikocracy ”’ of the ancient 
world, the supposed triumph of the women 
of old over the men, will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the numerous persons who are 
interested in the subject, but who may never 
have heard of either the Swiss professor’s 
“ponderous German quarto,” or the “ brief 
and orderly exposition” of its evidence con- 
tained in Prof. Giraud-Teulon’s La Mére 
chez certains peuples de Vantiquité. Of the 
two other essays, the one isa reply to Sir John 
Lubbock on the subject of ‘“ Communal 
Marriage,” and the other a criticism of Mr. 
Morgan’s conjectural solution of the origin 
of the “Classificatory System of Relation- 
ships.”” They thoroughly deserve to be read 
with respectful care and close attention by 
all who are acquainted with the questions at 
issue. To the general public they are not 
likely to prove attractive. And even spe- 
cialists will be unwilling to decide hastily 
when problems are involved which must, to 
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a great extent, be solved by guess-work. 
Mr. McLennan himself seems to be rarely 
impeded by doubt or hesitation. To his 
eyes all appears clear, and he hastens to his 
conclusions with a rapidity and a confidence 
astonishing to those explorers of a different 
temperament, who cautiously, and even 
timidly, feel their way about the very wide 
field, and in the very dim twilight, of the 
prehistoric world; but of course discoverers 
must be of a hardy and self-confident nature. 
He who is over-cautious about falls had 
better not attempt to climb. 

The majority of Mr. McLennan’s readers, 
we are inclined to believe, will be glad to. 
jeave to the scholars who dispute about it 
the district of pure surmise. Bewildered by 
antagonistic assertions relating to the ideas 
about marriage originally entertained by 
our own remotest ancestors, by conflicting 
hypotheses supported. only by somewhat 
vague evidence as to the customs of scat- 
tered groups of savages about whose inner 
life and actual thoughts we know next to 
nothing, they will be delighted to pass from 
that district into one of really scientific 
research. Kveryone can take an interest 
in the account given by Mr. MclLen- 
nan of the survival in modern marriage 
ceremonies of the old “form of capture,” 
and can form an opinion as to the evidence 
by which its existence is proved, whether 
savages of the present day are concerned 
or more cultured peoples of the past. 
And in the discussion of the questions 
which arise in this part of his work there is 
nothing involved which is repulsive ; a state- 
ment which cannot be made with regard to 
the chapters dealing with polyandry and 
incest. Those subjects are treated by Mr. 
McLennan with all possible delicacy ; but 
even when discussed in the most purely 
scientific manner, they are and must remain 
unattractive. It is, therefore, to that part 
of his work which deals with marriage by 
capture that we most willingly turn our 
attention. 

Its weak point is, as Sir Henry Maine has 
remarked, the small amount of evidence he 
produces to show that the various systems 
for which he claims supremacy at different 
times ever existed among any but bar- 
barians who have never attained to civilisa- 
tion. He tells us, for instance, what is 
perfectly true, that in the marriage cere- 
monies of very many countries some trace 
is to be found of the once prevailing idea 
that it was “necessary for the constitution 
of the relation of husband and wife that 
the bridegroom or his friends should go 
through the form of feigning to steal the 
bride, or carry her off from her relations by 
superior force.” But he gives very few 
instances of existing traces except among 
such savages as the “ abject Fuegians” or the’ 
“‘ Australian Blacks,’”? or such aliens to 
Aryan civilisation as the Kalmucks or the 
Khonds. When he is dealing with Aryan 
Huropeans the evidence he calls is too often of 
the following kind :—* A pile of lances is said 
to be still preserved in the ancient church of 
Husaby in Gothland, into which were fitted 
torches; these weapons were borne by the 
groomsmen, and served the double purpose 
of giving light and protection;” or “The 
groomsmen are said to have been called 





‘best men’ in the North from the strongest 
and stoutest of the bridegroom’s friends 
being chosen for this duty ;” or “ The hurl- 
ing of old shoes, &c., after the bridegroom 
among ourselves may be a relic of a similar 
custom. It is a sham assault on the person 
carrying off the lady ; and in default of any 
more plausible explanation—and we know 
of none such—it may fairly be considered 
as probable that it is the form of capture in 
its last stage of disintegration ;” a sugges- 
tion which may rank along with that of Sir 
John Lubbock, who is (or was) inclined to 
derive from marriage by capture “also, 
perhaps, our honeymoon, during which the 
bridegroom keeps his bride away from her 
relations and friends.” If the evidence is 
not of the may be or it is said kind, it is 
generally very slight, and is merely referred 
to, instead of being quoted at length. 
Thus, when the reader is informed that “ in 
North Friesland, a young fellow, called the 
bride-lifter, lifts the bride and her two 
bridesmaids upon the waggon in which the 
married couple are to travel to their home,” 
he is told in a curt foot-note to ‘ see the 
other authorities for like cases noted by Dr. 
Weber, Indische Studien, wt supra.” And 
when, in speaking of “the maiden being 
bound by custom to defend her liberty to 
the utmost,’”’ Mr. McLennan states that “a 
similargcustom existed among the French, 
at least in some provinces, in the seven- 
teenth century,” he confirms his state- 
ment merely by a reference to “ Seignior ” 
Gaya’s Marriage Ceremonies. Lord Kames, 
who ‘“vouches for the custom among 
the Inland Negroes,” is the solitary witness 
called to prove the late survival of a form 
of capture in Keltic lands, and Olaus Magnus 
to show that it existed three centuries 
ago “in Muscovy, Lithuania, and Livonia.” 
But since the first edition of Mr. McLennan’s 
book appeared, the subject has employed 
many pens, and it would not have been diffi- 
cult to find much corroborative evidence to 
show the survival of a symbol of capture in 
the marriage ceremonies of several European 
lands inhabited by Aryan peoples. The 
Slavonic side of the question, for instance, 
has been carefully examined by several 
scholars, mostly Russian, who give a great 
number of instances of the survival in the 
marriage ceremonies of Slavs of a symbolic 
form of capture. Besides this they claim to 
offer a large amount of evidence pointing to 
a period when there prevailed among the 
Slavs some such a community in women, or 
‘‘communal marriage,” as is supposed by 
Sir John Lubbock to have been originally 
universal: of whose Origin of Civilisation, 
we may remark, there have appeared two 
separate Russian translations. It is true that 
the weight of this Slavonic evidence being 
in favour of Sir John Lubbock’s hypothesis 
of a primeval universal community in women, 
and not at all supporting Mr. McLennan’s sup- 
posed system of polyandry, might render 
the latter less inclined to put it upon record 
than if it bore witness to marriage by capture 
only. It may be worth while to ailude to a 
few of the Russian authorities on the 
subject. In his excellent Materials jor the 
Bibliography of Customary Law (see 
Acaprmy, October 21, 1876), M. Yakoush- 
kine, the President of the Court of 





Exchequer at Yaroslaf, has given a 
critical list of Russian contributions to the 
history of marriage, amounting in all to 
about 400 books, pamphlets, and articles in 
periodicals. Of the conclusions at which 
they arrive he gives a valuable summary in 
his Introduction. A few words on what he 
says may perhaps be admissible here. 
According to one of the oldest of the 
Russian chronicles, the Slavs about the 
Dnieper “knew not marriage.” But at 
games and other village meetings, after 
“dancing and all diabolical sports,’ the 
young men seized upon and carried off the 
young women who had come ont to play. 
That this abduction had only a temporary 
purpose in view, and did not lead to a per- 
manent union, is supposed to be proved by 
the Pereyaslavl Chronicle, which states that 
the Slavs in question (Radimichi, Vyatichi, 
Severyane) “did not love marriage,” but 
allowed complete freedom of sexual inter- 
course at village festivals; just as Cosmas of 
Prague testifies to a community of women 
among the ancient Czekhs. (It should be 
remembered, however, that monkish accounts 
of heathen practices are not always to be 
implicitly relied upon.) To a similar state 
of things point the strong rebukes addressed 
to the Novgorod people by the Metropolitan 
Cyril in the thirteenth century, who specially 
upbraids them for their Saturday evening 
revelries, by which licentious men and 
women offend the eve of the Lord’s Day. Of 
similar proceedings on the eve of St. John 
the Baptist bitterly complains, in the year 
1505, an Abbot Pamphil, and the “ Stoglaf”. 
speaks in language similar to his of shameful 
proceedings disgracing Christmas gather- 
ings. Even at the present day similar 
festivities lead to similar results, which 
point, M. Yakoushkine and other Russian 
scholars think, to the prevalence in ancient 
times among the Slavs of community i 
women. At the winter-evening gatherings 
of young people in Russia (called besyedki, 
vecherinki, posidyelki, &c.), great licence 18 
allowed in many parts of the country, some- 
thing equivalent to the Welsh system of 
“bundling” being customary. In some 
villages in the Archangel Government a girl 
who didnot finda “follower ” at such agather- 
ing would be scolded by her mother as not 
being “‘ respeckit like the lave.” The excesses 
of some of the schismatics also (not the re- 
spectable and moral old Ritualists, but the 
wilder sects) are supposed to point in the 
same direction as the games and “ gather- 
ings.” But the thunders of the Church 
were often called forth by what were, in the 
eyes of the peasants, good and binding mar- 
riages. To this day the people pay more 
attention to the svadba, or domestic mar 
riage, than to the vyenchanie, or “ crowulng 
in church. The rules of the Metropolitan 
John, in the eleventh century, show that in 
his time only Princes and Boyars, not the 
common people, were married by “ crown- 
ing.” Such uncrowned unions were severely 
denounced by the Metropolitans Maxim 
(1283-1305), and Photius, in 1410. In 1622 
we find the Patriarch Philaret writing . 
the subject to Cyprian, Archbishop ° 
Siberia, in which remote country heathenish 
customs were hard to root out. The Cane 
also, long retained peculiar customs wit 
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regard to marriage. As late as the end of 
the last century the marriage of a Don 
Cossack was solemnised merely by a declara- 
tion made by the bridegroom and the bride 
in public. But the existence of all these 
customs points more to a struggle between 
the Church and the laity with regard to the 
necessity of an ecclesiastical form of marriage, 
than to a clinging on the part of the people 
to a custom of having women in common. 
What is more distinctly proved by the 
wedding-songs and marriage customs of the 
Slavs is, that the bride was of old supposed 
to be purchased by the bridegroom, and that 
she was also supposed to come to his dwell- 
ing from a “ far-off, parental home.” These 
ideas run through the Russian wedding- 
songs, thousands of which have been collected 
from all parts of the Empire. And what we 
have said of Russia holds good also with re- 
spect to all the other Slavonic lands. In 
case, however, Slavonic sources are con- 
sidered inaccessible, enquiring minds will 
find a great deal of information on similar 
subjects in German. From Switzerland, for 
instance, much has been contributed in re- 
ference to the Dorfgehen and Kilchgang 
customs of the “bundling” type, the “ Ver- 
sammlungen Kilbe genannt,”’ which, toge- 
ther with all their “Spielen und Tanzen,” 
were strictly forbidden by the monastic au- 
thorities.* Mr. McLennan would do good 
service if he would carefully sift the mass of 
testimony borne by the wedding customs and 
songs of Europe, and so make clearer to our 
eyes than they now are the views about 
marriage entertained by the Kelts, Teutons, 
Letts, and Slavs, not to speak of the Greeks 
and Romans, during the period immediately 
preceding their acceptance of Christian 


ideas upon the subject. 
W. R. S. Ratston. 








NEW NOVELS. 


His Second Wife. By Mrs. Eiloart. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Samuel Tins- 
ley, 1877.) 

Frank Carey ; a Tale of Victorian Life. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1877.) 

Shoddy; a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 
Arthur Wood. In Three Volumes. (Lon- 
don: Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 


Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. In Three 
Volumes. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1877.) 


The Moonraker ; a Story of Australian Life. 
By Richard Dumbledore. (London: Re- 
mington & Co., 1877.) 

Edgar and I; the Story of a Home. By 
Jessie P. Moncrieff. (London: Reming- 
ton & Co., 1877.) 


Mrs, Emoart’s long practice as a writer of 
fiction has enabled her to work a somewhat 
small quantity of materials on a narrow 
stage into a story which has nevertheless a 
good deal of play and variety. The scene 





* Cf. the Landbuch des Hochgerichts Klosters 
Innern und Aeussern Schnitzes in Graubiinden (Chur, 
1833), Ulrich von Mohr’s Gesetzes-Sammlung . . . der 
18. Erbrechte des Eidgendssischen Standes Graubiinden 
(Chur, 1831), and many other similar works on the 
same district, as well as the series of songs sung by 
Serenaders in Aargau, Schweitz, &c., published last 
year by Rochholtz. 





rarely shifts from a small country town, and, 
as His Second Wife is more of a character 
novel than of a dramatic plot, the reader’s 
attention is concentrated chiefly on the in- 
fluence of circumstances in the development 
of one or two characters than on any special 
vividness of incident. There is thus no 
objection to sketching the outline of this 
tale, albeit it is often an ungracious thing 
for a reviewer to do, since there is a risk of 
spoiling a reader’s enjoyment when there is 
nothing but plot, as in the case of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s ingenious puzzles. Mrs. 
Kiloart, then, presents us at the beginning 
with the beautiful and capable heroine, 
Pauline Lynton, already engaged to Hartley 
Bertram, a gay, pleasant, handsome young 
man, to whom she has given her whole 
affections, while he, as naturally weak and 
selfish, and of a jealous temper, loves himself 
by far the best, and gives her only such affec- 
tion as he can spare from the primary object. 
A quarrel which he fastens on her in anger at 
her twice giving her hand for dances to Noel 
Treville, the handsome spendthrift heir 
of a decayed great family of the neighbour- 
hood, and synchronising in point of time 
with the ruin and death of her father, leads 
to the breach of the engagement, and to the 
marriage of Hartley Bertram with a coarse 
and shrewish girl, in all respects inferior to 
his first love. He has a family by her, and 
after a union of many years, during which 
his defects have become sufficiently prominent, 
his first wife dies, and Pauline, at the age of 
thirty-eight, becomes his second wife, with 
all the troublesome responsibilities of step- 
motherhood, made exceptionally difficult by 
the settled hostility of her eldest stepchild, 
a girl who has inherited her own mother’s 
faults and vices. Little by little, as Hartley 
Bertram’s weak self-indulgence drags him 
down more and more, he lessens his 
second wife’s love for him, and the crisis is 
at last precipitated by the reappearance of 
Noel Treville on the scene. Bertram, 
ignorant of his rival’s rejection in his own 
favour many years before, is still jealous of 
him, and shows, on finding his wife in that 
gentleman’s London house (whither she had 
followed him to rescue her stepdaughter from 
the consequences of an elopement in his com- 
pany), that he believes her to be false to her 
marriage vows. This return for life-long 
devotion not only destroys the last 
lingering traces of love for him in her 
mind, but acting on an enfeebled constitu- 
tion, kills her, and with her death the 
story comes to a close. There are several 
clever studies of character in the tale, which 
is worked up with no inconsiderable skill, 
butit is just in the delineation of the heroine 
that we note a defect in harmony of concep- 
tion. She is depicted as being not only 
lovely, amiable, constant, and diligent, but 
as possessed of no common shrewdness and 
force of intellect, and her attachment to the 
unworthy hero is explained as due to her 
narrow experience, restricted all her life, 
as she had been, to one small neighbour- 
hood, so as to have few opportunities 
of instituting comparisons, and fewer still 
of diverting her mind to other objects. 
But that very fact, by concentrating 
her attention on her false lover’s sayings 
and doings, which could not but become 


general property in a little country town, 
must needs have taught her his moral faith- 
lessness in less than eighteen years. Her 
respect must, in real life, have vanished 
much earlier, and her love with it. Had Mrs. 
Eiloart been content to make her Pauline a 
little less above the level of humanity, this 
might pass, but a live Pauline would have 
either never contracted the marriage, or 
would have so thoroughly fathomed her hus- 
band’s weakness as to attribute no more 
importance to his doubts of herself than to 
his incapacity for keeping out of debt, or 
any other proof of imbecility. 

Frank Carey is a brightly written story of 
Australian life, in that one of the five colonies 
which has Melbourne for its capital. There 
is not the graphic vividness of Henry Kings- 
ley’s Geoffrey Hamlyn about it, and it 
belongs to a more advanced and settled 
time in the annals of our great dependency, 
so that the local colour is more definitely 
like that of England than was the case at 
an earlier date. But the characters are well 
conceived, and, though without anything that 
differentiates them notably from the person- 
ages of an English story, yet by reason of 
their surroundings produce an impression 
of freshness which they would not do were 
the scene laid in Yorkshire or Devon, as it 
might be so far as the main incidents are 
concerned. There is nothing, moreover, of 
a disguised Blue-Book in it—those who 
want information of that kind about Vic- 
toria had better get Mr. Hayter’s Victorian 
Year-Boolk:, issued at Melbourne,and crammed 
with statistics—but incidentally a good deal 
may be picked up as to the condition of 
society, and some of the religious, political, 
and financial problems which offer them- 
selves for solution there; and, though no 
more than: indicated, they exhibit intelligent 
thought on the author’s part, which shows 
that he is capable of even better things than 
merely writing, as he has now done, a 
pleasant and readable tale. 

Shoddy is, so far as the evidence seems to 
‘go, a first performance, and a very pro- 
mising one. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
stories, when at all well put together, have 
something of the newness and raciness of 
good American novels, because of the indi- 
viduality and independence of the popula- 
tion from which the pictures of life are 
taken. There is somewhat less of actual 
portraiture in Shoddy than of story, and 
the types are not very marked, seeming to 
be derived more from reading than from 
personal observation, but they are all 
clever, and fit together well for the purposes 
of the plot, whose chief defect is a super- 
abundance of minor mysteries, somewhat 
melodramatic in character. The author has 
been influenced, not entirely with benefit, by 
:the school of Dickens, and has introduced 
several conventional figures, differenced by 
mere physical peculiarities, iterated again 
and again, and sometimes broadening into 
mere caricature (as in his effeminate, sneak- 
ing, Evangelical curate), when a finer and 
more discriminating touch would have made 
a deeper impression. And there are too many 
digressions for the purpose of saying some- 
thing to fill up with. Nevertheless, the 
story has real merit, and where the author 





is not merely copying, as in his reproduction 
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of Bill Sikes, displays promise also. It may. 
be added that the title merely refers to the 
fact that the family which forms the central 
group in the story has an interest in a 
Yorkshire shoddy-mill, but there is nothing 
which implies that such an occupation is 
not fully on a level with any other kind of 
earning by labour. 

In Garth Mr. Julian Hawthorne shows 
himself more influenced by the genius of his 
father than in any other work he has yet 
executed. There is much of the dreamy 
grace, lighted up every now and then with 
a gleam of dry New England humour, and 
then again darkened by a suggestion of 
weird and lurid memories, which charac- 
terises Nathaniel Hawthorne’s writings. 
And no one can read the earlier chapters 
of Garth without finding in them traces of 
The House of the Seven Gables and of Septi- 
mius, with other indications discoverable in 
some of those briefer tales and sketches 
which first made their-author’s reputation 
in England ; together with whose merits is 
noticeable their fault of subordinating dra- 
matic concentration to metaphysical analysis. 
Another influence may be remarked in a less 
degree. Cuthbert Urmison and Martha his 
wife, the parents of the hero Garth, are Mr. 
and Mrs. Caxton, differenced from their pro- 
totypes by two centuries of New England 
descent and training, but the likeness is 
unmistakeable, and proves that Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, clever as he undoubtedly is, 
has not yet emerged from that adolescence 
of authorship which involves imitation, 
whether conscious or unconscious, of models, 
and is but imping his wings for a higher, 
bolder, and more original flight. In fact, 
the most original creation in Garth, Maggie 
Danver, recalls two memories. On the one 
hand, her germ as a child may be noted, 
embryonic enough, but recognisable, in the 
Pearl of the Scarlet Letter; on the other, the 
super-subtle analysis of conflicting ten- 
dencies in her mind resembles in general 
conception and execution, though alike in 
nothing else, the Mary Stuart of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Chastelard. The rival passions 
by which she is swayed are not those of the 
Scottish Queen, but the psychological in- 
genuity with which their conflict is worked 
out by the two very dissimilar authors is of 
precisely the same type. At the same time, 
both Maggie Danver and Elinor Golightly, 
the other heroine, will probably be severely 
criticised by readers of their own sex as de- 
ficiently conceived by their inventor, and as 
book-studies rather than vivid drawings 
from the life. The incident round which 
the plot centres is simple and yet cleverly 
handled, so as to mislead the solver of 
riddles, who is certain, after much thinking, 
to hit on a key altogether different from 
that which the author has provided, and by 
no means fitting so well into the intricate 
wards of the story. Garth is a great ad- 
vance upon Bressant, yet, as in the case of 
most notable American novels, its charm 
for English readers lies in a certain quaint 
raciness peculiar to our Transatlantic 
cousins, rather than in the very highest qua- 
lities of fiction, which their literature is as 
yet too young and necessarily too imitative to 
have produced. But Mr. Hawthorne is one 
of the pioneers to that new and undiscovered 





fairyland where the best literature is in- 
digenous, whereas Cooper and Washington 
Irving, with all their great merits, did but 
reproduce European models; much as the 
Germans of the last century looked to 
France for their inspiration. 

The Moonraker is not in any sense a story. 
That is to say, it has nothing whatever of 
plot or even of strictly connected narrative. 
It derives its name from an epithet of con- 
tempt bestowed on the Wiltshire peasantry, 
due'to astory reflecting on their intelligence. 
The former part of the volume consists in a 
few slight anecdotic sketches of the agricul- 
tural class in that county, and the latter 
of fairly correct and graphic pictures of the 
experiences of one of that class when trans- 
ferred as an emigrant to an Australian sheep- 
run ; some of which, notably the beating-out 
of a bush-fire, will remind readers of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s Harry Heathcote of 
Gangoil, though there is not even the slight 
thread of story such as connects the inci- 
dents in that book. But it will give boys a 
very tolerable notion of the conditions of life 
under the Southern Cross, even if their 
sisters complain that there is no love-making 
or marriage in it. 

Edgar and I, though styled a novel on its 
title-page, is in truth a religious tale, in- 
tended to set forth, with more zeal than 
discretion, that ascetic and introspective side 
of High Church Anglicanism of which the 
Remains of Richard Hurrell Froude gave 
the first glimpse to ordinary readers. It is 
the supposed narrative of a youiig wife 
married to an austere Anglo-Catholic incum- 
bent, whose chief employment, among a 
variety of other good works, is snubbing his 
wife for her good; a process in which he 
exhibits much activity and saintliness, and 
with a more salutary effect on her temper 
and affections than would probably result 
from the process in real life. There is no 
doubt at all of the writer’s sincerity and 
very high standard for common things, but 
a little judicious reticence, even in a work of 
fiction, would have improved the piety. 
Froude never meant his self-searching diary 
for publication, and the picture of Stoic 
domesticity in Edgar and I has a ludicrous 
side which wholly escapes Miss Moncrieff’s 
notice, but which is only too likely to be de- 
tected by the very persons she wishes to 
impress. RicwarD F. LitTLepate. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


THe post of honour is deserved by two very 
elegant publications of Messrs. Deighton, Bell 
and Co. Mr. Paley gives us a most excellent and 
scholarlike edition of the Acharnians. The notes 
are of exactly the right length, few difficulties are 
left unexplained, there is an excellent index, and 
a sufficiently exhaustive preface. The book is ad- 
mirably conceived as a school edition of an author 
of whom very few school editions exist, although 
there is no author who more imperatively de- 
mands explanation, and few who, from the fun of 
their matter and the purity of their style, have 
more demands upon the attention of a young 
scholar. The sister book is a second “edition of 
the Aulularia of Plautus, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Wagner. The work has been thoroughly revised 
during the ten years which have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition. It now appears 
in a more portable and attractive form, and it may 
be safely recommended as an introduction to a 





knowledge of the discoveries of Ritschl on this 
author. We can well believe Herr Wagner when 
he tells us that very little Plautine literature bear- 
ing upon his subject has been left unnoticed by 
him, and that he enjoys greater facilities for 
these researches in Hamburg than he did in Cotton- 
opolis. Yet we cannot refrain from casting our 
eyes wistfully across the North Sea, with a feeling 
of regret that a scholar so admirably fitted to 
impart to Englishmen a knowledge of German 
philology, and who has shown by so many proofs 
his readiness to do it, should be spending his time 
in teaching English to German schoolboys. 


We have also received seven volumes of the 
“Pitt Press Series,’ published by the University 
of Cambridge. These volumes are quite up to the 
standard of the other volumes of the series which 
we have noticed. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, who is 
editing Vergil backwards, sends us the XIth and 
Xth books of the Aeneid. They possess the same 
characteristics as we have before found occasion 
to praise in Mr. Sidgwick’s work—clearness, live- 
liness, and precision. There is an excellent Intro- 
duction, an Appendix of Homeric parallels, of the 
use of the subjunctive, and an Index which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Still, the books leave on our 
minds an impression of haste, and of less complete 
finish than we usually find in Mr. Sidgwick. The 
notes become obscure in labouring to be brief; 
grammatical difficulties are rather hinted at 
than explained. For instance, to say that when 
Vergil differs from an ordinary quantity he is 
usually recurring to an ancient, appears to us 
neither a correct nor a philosophical nor an in- 
telligible explanation of the traces of fluctuating 
and uncertain prosody which are found in the 
Aeneid. The first two books of the Verrine 
Orations of Cicero, that is the “ Divinatio,” and 
the “ Actio Prima,” are edited by Mr. Heitland— 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee for their 
scholarship—assisted by Mr. Cowie. The “ Actio 
Prima,” by Mr. Cowie, is also printed separately. 
We have, moreover, a second edition of the Pro 
Muraena edited by Mr. Heitland, and mentioned 
by us on a previous occasion. The books are 
solid and straightforward, full of sound knowledge 
and good sense, Such editions are a real boon to 
schoolmasters. Mr. Pretor, turning from Latin 
to Greek, gives us the fifth book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. It is characterised by the same ad- 
mirable qualities as those books we have just 
been mentioning. Lastly, two Dulwich masters, 
Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Gray, produce a Hercules 
Furens. This is rather the work of a “ prentice 
hand” compared with the books which we have 
just been reviewing. But the editors have taken 
great pains to do their work conscientiously, 
and we have not been able to discover any 
mistakes. The edition may be taken as a fair 
specimen of Cambridge scholarship. But we 
cannot close our notice of these books without 
asking why the Pitt Press should publish such 
books at all? We strongly hope that the Uni- 
versity Commission will make it part of their 
duty to enquire into, and report upon, the proper 
functions of a University Press. The Oxford 
Clarendon Press set the example of publishing 
school-books, and its conduct in that respect has 
not escaped criticism. Still we believe that its 
object was not so much to make money by a cou 
mercial speculation as to raise and elevate the 
whole character of school-books by holding up a2 
example for imitation. The Pitt Press does not 
apparently do this, but it professes to prepare 
books specially for the Cambridge Local Examl- 
nations. Now, this suggests a certain correspond- 
ence and collusion between the authorities who 
choose the subjects for these examinations, am 
the authorities who rule the destinies of the Press. 
We have frequently heard it remarked that a0 
extremely short time has often been known to 
elapse between the announcement of the subjects 
for examination in ancient and modern lan 
guages and the announcement of a convenient 
edition of the same by the University Press. 
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Such a collusion, if it exists, appears to us 
unfair to publishers and schoolmasters, and 
opposed to the interests of education. If books 
such as are required for the purposes of 
examination are positively non-existent, then the 
University may be justified in supplying them. 
But in any way to assume or even to suggest a 
monopoly of such publication is to paralyse pri- 
vate efforts, to remove a most powerful stimulus 
to the amelioration of this literature, and to open 
a door to other worse abuses. Messrs. Deighton 
and Bell, in their Cambridge Texts with Notes, 
as in the Public School ‘Series mentioned above, 
show that they would not be behindhand in such 
a competition. The three volumes now before us 
are the Hippolytus, and Medea, and Hecuba of 
Euripides, edited by Mr. Paley—apparently a 
careful abridgment or reduction of his larger 
work, Messrs, Longmans send us a number of 
Grammar School Texts, edited by Dr. White, on 
the same plan as those we mentioned in our last 
article. The texts are St. Matthew's Gospel; 
Aesop and Palaephatus ; Iliad, Book I.; Horace, 
Odes, Books II. and IV. Each book contains a 
separate Vocabulary, in which useful antiquarian 
and etymological information is given. We can 
thoroughly recommend this series for the use of be- 
ginners. The same publishers contribute six vo- 
lumes by Mr. Fowle, who, we observe, has lately 
been commissioned to prepare an elementary Greek 
book for the use of Eton. They are a Short and 
Easy Greek Book,a First and Second Greek Read- 
ing Book, and three similar books in Latin. 
They bear a painful resemblance to the ordinary 
book of the kind in vogue thirty years ago, 
and we see no reason for believing that 
they are more easy than the various forms of 
Delectus which saddened our childhood. They are 
written with an apparent ignorance that any revo- 
lution in the manner of regarding Greek or Latin 
grammar has taken place during the last genera- 
tion. The scholarship of the notes can most fitl 
be described as excruciating. We sympathise wit 
young Etonians in the torture which has been 
prepared for them. 

Blessed are the schoolmasters who relieve the 
burden of the schoolboy. This Mr. Philpots, 
Head Master of the Bedford Grammar School, 
has done in his Homer without a Lexicon, the 
text of Iliad, Book VI., with a copious ety- 
mological vocabulary. A lexicon is a useless 
weariness to boys. Looking out a word does not 
fix it in the memory. It is almost impossible to 
pick the right meaning out ofa dozen, and learners 
cannot be taught too soon that the real work ex- 
pected of them is to “ make out the sense; ” that a 
“crib” is almost harmless if used for the words 
alone ; but that the neglect of this arduous mental 
process renders all study useless and to no pur- 
pose. We are glad to see common sense rearing 
its head in the empyrean of Head-Masters. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Fern World is the title of a new work by 
Mr. Francis George Heath, author of The Fern 
Paradise. The volume—in addition to chapters 
on the structure, classification, distribution, uses, 
and “lore” of ferns, on general fern-culture, 

fern-hunting,” &c.—will contain descriptions of 
rambles through the combes and glens of North 
Devon. Half of the work is devoted to the 
description, distribution, and culture of British 
ferns, and the text throughout will be illustrated 
by coloured lithographs of fine groups, specially 
printed from nature, full-page engravings of 
scenery, &c. Messrs, Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co. will publish the book. 


_Mome. Scuiremann will read a paper “On the 
high Culture of the Ancient Greeks, the -long 
Series of Agents which contributed to it, and the 

eason of its Decay,” at a special meeting of the 


Royal Archaeological Institute on June 8, at 
P.M. 





On the recent retirement of Mr. E. West from 
the Head-Mastership of Amersham Hall School, 
Caversham, near Reading, which he had held for 
forty-two years, 360 of his old scholars founded a 
“West Scholarship” of 307. per annum, tenable 
at University College, London, to be awarded to 
the best student in the English Language and 
History at the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London. 


Pror. Kart VotimoiEr, of Erlangen, has 
come to England for a stay of some months, to 
get a practical knowledge of the manuscripts and 
records on which he is to lecture in the autumn 
session at his university. . 


Mr. H. A. Rogers, of 191 Great Portland 
Street, will issue shortly, for half-a-crown each, 
copies of a View of London Bridge in 1627, from 
an unpublished drawing of that date in the Guild- 
hall Library. Mr. Rogers is publishing the whole 
series of EK, N. Cooke’s views of Old and New 
London Bridges, now in the Guildhall Library. 


WE very much regret to see recorded the death, 
at Kingston Russell House, Dorsetshire, of the 
Hon. J. L. Motley, which occurred on May 29, 
in his sixty-fourth year. We shall speak more at 
length of his life and works in our next issue. 
The death is likewise announced of Mr. H. 
Weekes, R.A. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Discoveries relating to early English printing are 
so rare that one regrets not to be able to accept that 
announced in your last impression as an original one. 
Of the Almanack described, another example is in 
the British Museum (not in very good condition), and 
a third (in very fine state) is in a private library in 
London. Whether it can be claimed as of English 
execution is a question, but if it were printed in the 
Abbey of St. Albans one might reasonably expect the 
patron gaint of that Abbey to occupy a prominent 
place in“’the Calendar, which, unless my memory 
deceives me, is not the case. An example of block 
printing in English certainly earlier than the Al- 
manack in question was described some years since 
in Weigel’s Catalogue of his collection of typo- 
graphical rarities, but this seems to have escaped Mr. 
Quaritch’s notice, Whether either that or the Al- 
manack was printed 7z England is a question which, 
at present, we have no means of determining.” 


Tue second edition of the Epic of Hades is an- 
nounced for immediate publication. 


Tue Times states that the daughter of Goethe's 
“ Lotte ” has just died at Baile at an advanced age. 
Her mother was Charlotte Buff, of Wetzlar, wife 
of Herr Buff, Secretary of Legation, the Albert of 
The Sorrows of Werther. 


M. CatuLLE Menpis was expected to arrive in 
London last week, but his visit has been inde- 
finitely postponed by a commission for a novel, to 
be entitled La Vie et la Mort dun Clown, on which 
he is at this moment engaged. 


THE Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London has just issued a set of six excellent pho- 
tographs of St. Bartholomew’s the Great and Cloth 
Fair, which will be peculiarly interesting not only 
to archaeologists, but also to that larger public 
which is familiar with this churchandits surround- 
ings from Mr. Morley’s valuable monograph on 
Bartholomew Fair. All information as to this 
society, which cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended to dwellers in New, and lovers of Old, 
London, may be had on application to Mr. Alfred 
Marks, Long Ditton, Surrey. 


Mr. Serseant Cox has in the press A Mono- 
graph on the Physiology and Psychology of Sleep 
and Dreams. 


Tue tenth number of Mélusine contains two 
long and interesting original communications. 
The one is an article, occupying ten columns, by 
M. H. de Charencey, on a number of American 
legends in which a subterranean origin is attri- 
buted to the human race. The other is a reply 
by M. Loys Brueyre to a letter which M. Em- 
manuel Cosquin contributed to the seventh num- 





ber of Mélusine on the origin of Popular Tales. 
Commenting upon the story of the two hunch- 
backs and the fairies, generally connected in the 
West of Europe with a song in which the days 
of the week are named, M. Cosquin compared it 
with the similar story in Mr. Mitford's Tales of 
Old Japan about two wen-marked guests at a 
fairy gathering, and then proceeded to argue in 
favour of the Asiatic origin of European folk- 
tales. M. Brueyre disputes the correctness of M. 
Cosquin’s views, believing that the Japanese tale 


‘has been borrowed from Europe. But, since the 


publication of Mr. Mitford's book, Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin has communicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Japan (in a_ paper read on March 17, 1875) a 
complete version of the Japanese tale in question, 


‘taken from a Japanese work entitled Stories 


Omitted from the Uji Collection, of which Mr. 
Goodwin says:— This bock was first printed in 
1664, but is supposed to haye been written in the 
thirteenth ‘century, the author being unknown.” 
Several other European variants of the story are 
given in the present number of Mélusine. 


Tue Byron Exhibition at the Albert Hall will 
be opened on June 5, The private view is fixed 
for the previous day. 


At the General Meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, Prof. Mayor made some re- 
marks on the history of the phrase “the Four 
Cardinal Virtues.” The results of his enquiries, 
which do not claim to be by any means exhaustive, 
seem to suggest (1) that Ambrose first used the 
expression cardinales virtutes, applying it once to 
the Platonic tetrad; (2) that the term principales 
kept its ground side by side with cardinales, and 
that the latter did not become general till some 
time after Ambrose. Prof. Mayor will be grateful 
to anyone who will give him examples of the ex- 
pression cardinales virtutes before the sixth cen- 
tury. 

Tue Rev. C. Taylor, Fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, has brought out his long-expected edition 
of the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers in Hebrew 
and English (Cambridge University Press). We 
hope to give a review of it when the Catalogue of 
Manuscripts of the text of the Pirge Aboth, &c., 
announced by the author as in the press, has ap- 
peared. We can promise our readers an ample 
store of information from the well-digested and 
scholarly notes. The translation we have not yet 
had time to examine. 


THE university which the Russian Government 
has for some time been intending to found in 
Siberia will be opened on July 1, 1880, Instead 
of Tomsk, which was mentioned at first, Omsk 
will be honoured by its presence, the latter town 
being the official centre of West Siberia, con- 
veniently situated for communication with the 
Orenburg government and Turkestan, and free from 
that convict element which is supposed to be alien 
to science. A Kolyvan merchant has contributed 
100,000 roubles to its funds. 


At the General Meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, on the 14th ult., Mr. A. P. 
Humphry exhibited a very rare book of Bible 
plates, printed at Oxford in 1677, on which he 
made the following remarks :— 

“The author of this book, Robert Whitehal!, was 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford—was ejected 
thence in 1648, by the Parliamentary visitors, for de- 
clining to submit to their authority—but was ap- 
pointed in 1650, on due submission made to the 
committee for the regulation of Oxford University, to 
a Fellowship at Merton College. He appears thence- 
forth to have been a frequent writer of moderate 
poems for time-serving purposes. 

“ Above each one of the 258 plates is printed its 
title in English, together with a classical quotation, 
and beneath each plate is an explanatory Hewastich, 
in English, whence the title of the book ‘EZA- 
STIXON * ‘IEPON. 

“The copper-plates were brought by the author 
from Holland. ‘They are copies from a series executed 
in 1627, by Matthew Merian, of Basel, a most pro- 
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lific engraver. There is in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
an imperfect collection of original prints of the Old 
Testament portion of ihe series. They are of no 
great artistic value. : 

“ Only twelve copies of the book were printed; of 
these the author gave one to the king, and the re- 
mainder to young men of noble family. Unfortu- 
pately it seems to be impossible to ascertain who were 
the previous owners of the copy exhibited. Scarcely 
any of the bibliographical works mention this book. 
It is not in the British Museum, the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, or the Cambridge University Library, and 
I have in vain made considerable efforts to ascertain 
the existence of another copy.” 


Tue higher schools in Germany, the gymna- 
siums, and the “Realschulen” have long been 
in the habit of publishing yearly programmes, 
as they are termed, containing, in addition to 
statistical and other similar information concern- 
ing the school, scientific treatises by one of the 
masters. Last autumn, when the Berlin Budget 
was under discussion, the Municipal Council, 
where the Radical party has the majority, refused 
to grant the necessary funds for the purpose; but 
a few weeks ago, in consequence of the displea- 
sure testified by the citizens of Berlin at this 
ill-timed economy, the requisite sum was voted, 
so that the programmes will appear this year as 
usual. 


THE Historische Gesellschaft at Berlin is pre- 
paring to issue a new periodical under the title of 
Fortschritte der Geschichte, to appear from time to 
time only, at long intervals of at any rate several 
years, and to furnish reports of all that has been 
done in the field of historical literature, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, and critically to estimate 
the progress of historical science. A special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose has drawn up a 
scheme for the first volume, which is to be laid 
before the society at their next general meeting in 
the beginning of June. 


Tue firm of Velhagen and Klasing, at Elber- 
feld, is bringing out a Handworterbuch der ge- 
sammten Militdrwissenschaften, edited by Oberst- 
lieutenant Poten, of Berlin. Beside all the 
highest authorities in military science, in the more 
limited sense of the word, history is represented 
by such contributors as Dr. Bresslau of Berlin, 
Prof. Dahn of Kénigsberg, Prof. Droysen of Halle, 
Prof. Erdmannsdirffer of Heidelberg, Dr. Lehmann, 
Keeper of the Archives in Berlin, Prof. Pauli of 
Géttingen. The work will, it is supposed, consist 
of from thirty to forty parts of six sheets each ; 
the price of each part is 1 mark 80 pf.; four 
parts are already out. The same firm is publish- 
ing also in parts the third edition of Georg 
Hiltl’s well-known work on the French war of 
1870-1871, admirably illustrated by Woldemar 
Friedrich. 


THosE who wish to follow the movements of the 
armies in Europe in the present war will find excel- 
Jent assistance in the Military Staff Map published 
by Mr. Wyld. The map covers the whole country 
from the north of Moldavia to the Dardanelles, 
and a plan of Schumla has been added which 
may probably prove of interest hereafter. 


Tue Organising Commitiee of the Conference of 
Librarians have resolved on moving the Conference 
to institute a “ Library Association of the United 
Kingdom.” They will nominate Mr. Winter 
Jones for the Presidency of the Conference, and 
have asked him to deliver an inaugural address. 
It is now probable that the Conference will be 
held on October 9, 10, 11, and 12, to suit the con- 
venience of the Universities. About seventy 
libraries have already joined the movement, and 
the American Library Association proposes to 
send at least one delegate to compare methods and 
promote co-operation. 


Tur committee appointed by the American 
librarians to draw up rules for a new edition of 
Poole’s Index to Teriodical Literature have pub- 
lished their Report in the eighth number of the 





American Library Journal, and the compilation of 
this much-needed work will shortly begin. 


Tue Manchester Literary Club has made ar- 
rangements for what may fairly be termed a 
summer campaign. In commencing what we may 
suppose to be a series of visits to those public 
institutions of the district which have special 
attractions for students of literature and archae- 
ology, the Club is doing that which might with 
advantage be imitated by similar associations 
elsewhere. Next week the Club will, under 
the guidance of Mr. John Plant, F.G.S., the 
Curator and Chief Librarian, inspect the most in- 
teresting portions of the Royal Museum at Salford. 
An address upon the Practical Services of a Free 
Museum and Library in the Education of the 
Public will be given. At the end of June 
a meeting will be held in the Reading-Room 
of the Chetham Library, where a_ selection 
of the rarest MSS. and books belonging to this 
the first free library in Europe will be exhibited. 
It is an endowed library two centuries old, and 
lodged in a building which in pre-Reformation 
times was the residence of the Manchester clergy, 
who then formed a guild or corporation. Visitors 
to the present Academy Exhibition will have 
noticed a fine representation of some portion of 
its quaint interior by Mr. E. Bancroft. During 
the summer the club will also visit the Liverpool 
Public Library and Art Gallery. In the autumn 
the Council propose to hold, about November, a 
Loan Exhibition of pictures, drawings, engrav- 
ings, antiquities, and miscellaneous objects, illus- 
trative of Old Manchester and the neighbouring 
district. This is intended to include portraits, 
views of old buildings, maps and plans, illustra- 
tions of historical events, autographs, rare books, 
and archaeological objects of the prehistoric, 
classical, mediaeval, and later periods. The Club 
have also undertaken the issue of a Biographical 
Dictionary of Lancashire Artists, with a sketch of 
the history of art in the county. It will com- 
prise memoirs and notices of deceased and living 
painters, architects, and engravers, and some illus- 
trations of their works. The editor of the work 
will be Mr. J. H. Nodal, the President of the 
Club. 

A MOVEMENT has been set on foot in Seville to 
erect a monument to the memory of Cecilia Bohl 
(Fernan Caballero), and an influential committee 
has been named for that purpose. It is also pro- 
posed to place a commemorative inscription on 
the house which she inhabited for many years, 
and to change the name of the street in which it 
is situated from “Calle de Juan de Burgos” to 
“ Calle de Fernan Caballero.” 


M. Lvucwatre, well known for his works on 
Basque toponymy, has just published his thesis 
for the Degree of Doctor in the Paris University. 
This, which is written in Latin, is also on the 
Basque, and is entitled De Lingua <Aquitanica 
(Paris: Hachette). 


D. Emit1o HvELIn in continuing his Cronicon 
Cientifico Popular (Madrid: Administracion de 
La Guirnalda) is doing a good service to the 
cause of science in Spain. The volume before us 
is clearly arranged and full of interesting matter. 
The author rightly lays stress upon the importance 
of bibliography as an aid to investigation, and has 
added to each division of the work a copious 
list of titles of publications in which the reader 
whose appetite has been excited may satisfy his 
hunger and thirst after knowledge. 


WE are glad to hear, on the best authority, 
that 40,000 copies of Littré’s grand French Dic- 
tionary, in four volumes quarto, have been sold; 
and that the sale of the octavo abridgment bids 
fair to surpass largely that of the original. This 
is of good omen for our English Littré when it 
comes; for with the many more millions who 
speak English than speak French a really scien- 
titic and historical English Dictionary should sell 
by the hundred thousand. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Unver the title of Provinces of the Equator 
General Stone, Chief of the Staff at Cairo, has 
just issued a summary of letters and Reports from 
Colonel Gordon, which he has prepared for publis 
cation by command of the Khedive. The volume 
now published forms Part I. of a series, and deals 
with the year 1874. At the express wish of the 
Khedive, it has appeared first in English, but 
authorised editions in French and in Arabic will 
also be issued. 


On Monday, June 25, Mr. A. R. Wallace wilt 
deliver the last of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
series of scientific lectures for the present session. 
The subject of the lecture will be the comparative 
antiquity of continents as indicated by the distri- 
bution of living and extinct animals, 


Wir reference to the question of opening up 
Japan, a Yokohama paper mentions a somewhat 
curious fact. The Satsuma people, who were most 
opposed to foreigners being allowed even a pied a 
terve in Japan, are now said to be those who are 
most keenly alive to the advantages to be derived 
from extended intercourse with them. It has 
been asserted, on good authority, that one of 
Saigo’s demands is that many of the restrictions 
placed on foreigners shall be removed, and that 
they shall even be invited to employ their capital 
in the development of mining and other in- 
dustries. 


Petermann’s Mittheilungen for June brings an 
account of Mr. Ernest Giles’ latest journey across 
Western Australia, and Dr. Finsch’s Report of 
his journey with Brehm and Zeil across the isth- 
mus between the lower Obi and the Sea of Kara, 
each accompanied by very valuable maps. There 
is also a very important paper by Dr. A. Woeikof 
of Singapore, on the “ Monsoons and Climate of 
India,” drawn mainly from Blandford’s Winds of 
Northern India. Dr. H. Polakovsky gives the 
first portion of a ‘Contribution to the Conditions 
of Vegetation in Costa Rica,” and Herr Eduard 
Steinheil concludes the description of his journeys 
in Columbia. Dr. Behm’s monthly Report on the 
progress of geography during May contains a great 
amount of interesting intelligence. From it we 
learn that Dr. E. von Bary, who has hitherto 
been prevented from entering the territory of 
the Ahaggar Tuaregs in the central Sahara by 
the hostilities in progress between the tribes 
of that region and the Asgar, intends to pass 
on to the country of Air or Asben visited by 
Dr. Barth in 1850, and, if possible, to reach 
Sinder in Western Bornu. At a conference of 
delegates from each of the National Committees of 
the Association for the Exploration of Equatorial 
Africa, about to be called together by thé King of 
the Belgians, it will be decided whether or not Dr. 
Nachtigal, whose explorations in Soudan are well 
known, will undertake the leadership of one of the 
great expeditions which have been projected. Dr. 
Nachtigal thinks so highly of the prospect of being 
able to penetrate northward into the unknown 
region from Kimbundo, or from the Muata Yanvos 
territory, and so to decide the Lualaba-Congo 
problem, if Mr. Stanley has not already done this, 
that he is much inclined to undertake the task. 
The Portuguese scientific expedition, for which 
the Cortes voted 6,000/. in the end of March, will 
be directed to the examination of the countries 
between Angola and Mozambique, and to the study 
ofthe relations between the Congo and Zambes! 
river-systems. 


Ara recent sitting of the Russian Geographical 
Society an account was given of a Polar voyage 
by Lieut. M. L. Opazevitch, in the clipper 
Wesadnik during last year. It was intende 
in his voyage to reach Wrangell Land from 
Behring Strait, but this was not accomplished. 
Compact masses of ice were met with in 67 N,, 
and compelled a change of direction. An attempt 
to penetrate westward also failed, for the sea 0 
that quarter was also covered with heavy ice. In 
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spite of the failure of its main object, Lieut. 
Opazevitch’s voyage has resulted in a great gain 
to science in a series of temperature-soundings and 
of observations on the directions of the currents 
of this part of the Polar basin. Among other 
points the presence of a warm current which 
passes from Behring Strait in a north-westerly 
direction into the icy sea was confirmed. 


AN interesting Sketch of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the United States Geological and Geogra- 
phical Survey of the Territories, by F. V. Hayden, 
United States Geologist-in-charge, has newly been 
issued at Washington. Begun so recently as the 
year 1867, in the territory of Nebraska, as a 
modestly-equipped geological survey only, this 
establishment has spread out to include every 
branch of scientific study and investigation, and 
the annual Reports are, as is well-known, perfect 
mines of the most valuable information, including 

pers by the most distinguished specialists. The 
Gacy of the survey here sketched includes three 
periods. ‘The first comprehends the years 1867 and 
1868, in which the work consisted in the collec- 
tion of geological facts, and of specimens to illus- 
trate these. The second extends from 1869 to 
1872, in which years not only was the geology of 
the country investigated, but also its material 
resources and its natural history. In the third 
period, extending from 1872 to the present time, 
the whole corps was thoroughly organised. The 
important relations of topography and geology 
were recognised, and the work was so arranged 
that each received its proper share of attention. 
Already the publications of the survey include 
forty-one Reports, catalogues, and monographs. 








REPORT OF THE SCURVY COMMITTEE. 


Tue Report of the Scurvy Committee has been 
published with the evidence that was taken during 
its sittings. The points submitted to it were the 
causes of the outbreak of scurvy in the late Arctic 
Expedition ; the adequacy of the provision made 
by the Admiralty as regards food and medicines ; 
and the propriety of the orders given by Captain 
Nares for provisioning the sledge-parties. The 
conclusions of the committee are that the early 
outbreak of scurvy in the spring sledging-parties 
was due to the absence of lime-juice; that the 
provision made in the way of food and medicines 
was more complete than that made for any pre- 
vious expedition ; and that the orders of Captain 
Nares for provisioning the sledging-parties were 
not proper. 

The conclusion that the outbreak of scurvy 
was due to the absence of lime-juice is in direct 
opposition to the whole body of the evidence, 
and it can only be partially accounted for by very 
strong preconceived opinions entertained by the 
members of the committee. But even this does not 
altogether explain the extraordinary character of 
the Report. For at least two out of the five 
members of the committee were old Arctic 
officers, Admiral Collinson had himself com- 


‘ manded sledge-parties, he had never used lime- 


juice, and he knew well that its absence did not 
cause scurvy. Dr. Donnet was in an expedition 
when daily rations of lime-juice were not used in 
the extended sledge-parties, and he also knew well 
that its absence did not produce scurvy. More- 
over, he had published his views on the subject, 
and his remarks show no sign of his holding any 
such opinion. But a perusal of the questions 
asked by Dr. Fraser seems to show that he had a 
strong preconceived opinion. His theory that the 
absence of lime-juice was the sole cause of the 
outbreak of scurvy, and that the abnormal con- 
ditions during the winter had little or nothing to 
do with it, is directly opposed to the mass of the 
evidence, and its adoption by the other members 
of the committee is most unaccountable, and 
entirely destroys any value that the Report might 
otherwise have had. 

The committee allege that the outbreak of scurvy 





was caused by the absence of lime-juice. The 
evidence collected by them proves that the absence 
of lime-juice was not the cause of the outbreak. 
This evidence is cumulative. It is given by old 
Arctic officers, by the medical men of the late ex- 
pedition, and by medical men unconnected with 
Arctic service. It also consists of facts deposed 
by members of the expedition, and all the evidence, 
whether positive or negative, points to the same 
conclusion, which is opposed to that formed by the 
committee. 

The most important evidence is that given by 
the experienced Arctic officers who served in 
former expeditions. Sir Leopold McClintock gave 
evidence that an issue of lime-juice on the sledge- 
journeys would not have kept off scurvy, and that 
the seeds were sown before starting from the ships. 
Admiral Ommanney gave his opinion that over- 
exertion, the length of the darkness, and the ex- 
treme cold were the probable causes of the scurvy. 
Admiral Richards deposed that the want of lime- 
juice did not cause the outbreak, and imputed it 
to the exceptionally hard work. Admiral Pullen 
stated that he never carried lime-juice when 
sledging, and that his men never had scurvy; and 
he thought that the outbreak in the late expedition 
was due to abnormal conditions during the winter. 
Captain R. V. Hamilton, 0.B., is strongly of 
opinion that the outbreak was not due to the ab- 
sence of lime-juice on the sledges; and he added 
that, judging from all previous experience, it ap- 
peared to him ridiculous to say that the scurvy 
was contracted during the travelling, and that the 
men were not affected before starting. Captain 
Allen Young holds the same view, and many 
other old Arctic officers might have been called, 
who would also have fully concurred in it. As 
regards the Hudson Bay Company’s servants, one 
of them, a Mr. Campbell, deposed that, in Arctic 
travelling, they neither used lime-juice nor vege- 
tables of any kind, and that during fifteen years 
he and his subordinates always enjoyed good 
health. Another, Dr. Rae, said that in his 
journeys he never used either lime-juice or any 
substitute, and that his people never had scurvy. 

The old Arctic medical officers concur with the 
executives. Dr. Scott, the able surgeon of the 
Intrepid, under McClintock, had seen more of 
sledge-travelling than any other medical man. 
His evidence is that the outbreak of scurvy in the 
late expedition was due to the prolonged dark- 
ness, the extreme cold, the dampness, and the 
subsequent excessive labour. He further said 
that lime-juice on the sledges would not have 
prevented the outbreak. Dr. Piers was assistant- 
surgeon of the Investigator, and consequently, has 
had exactly the same experience as Sir A. Arm- 
strong, who was surgeon of the same ship. He 
also gave evidence that the use of lime-juice 
would not have prevented the outbreak, though it 
might have delayed it. The scurvy, he believes, 
was latent in the men in some form, before they 
left the ships. Dr. Lyall, the surgeon of the 
Assistance, in 1852-54, considers that lime-juice 
will not prevent scurvy altogether. He holds 
that the absence of light is one of the important 
causes of the outbreak of scurvy in the late expe- 
dition; an opinion in which Dr. Ede, the assist- 
ant-surgeon of the Assistance in 1850-51, concurs. 
The only contrary opinion is that of Dr. Toms, 
who says that the exemption of the Assistance in 
1853 from scurvy was due to the careful manner 
in which lime-juice was issued both on board and 
to those sledging. But his statement is erroneous, 
as will be seen by reference to the evidence of 
others who served in the Assistance. Lime-juice 
was not issued with special care on board, not 
nearly so carefully as in the Alert and Discovery ; 
and it was not used at all by the sledge-parties. 
Dr. Toms must have forgotten all about it. 

Thus, there is nearly a consensus of opinion 
among old executive and medical Arctic officers 
that the absence of lime-juice was not the cause 
of the outbreak of scurvy, and that the conclusion 
of the committee is wrong. 





We now come to the medical officers of the late 
expedition. Dr.Colan’s evidence is that the issue 
of lime-juice to the sledge-parties, though it 
might have modified the disease, would not have 
prevented the outbreak. Dr. Moss holds the same 
view ; and he is further of opinion that the lime- 
juice could not have been usefully carried on the 
sledges during the intense cold of April. Dr. 
Ninnis does not think that the administra- 
tion of lime-juice would have averted the 
outbreak of scurvy among the sledge-parties. 
Dr. Coppinger gives evidence that the outbreak of 
scurvy was not prevented by the administration 
of lime-juice. He attributes the outbreak to the 
long darkness, the intense cold, and the severe 
nature of the sledging work ; and he noticed that 
the administration of lime-juice did no material 
good to the sufferers, until fresh seal-meat was 
also added to the diet. 

The committee also had positive proofs that 
lime-juice, when regularly administered, will not 
always avert outbreaks of scurvy. We know this 
from Sir Edward Parry's account of his first 
voyage. Captain Allen Young gave evidence that 
he had known cases of scurvy when lime-juice 
was in use. Dr. Ede deposed to an outbreak of 
scurvy on board H.M.S. Constance, in the Pacific, 
when lime-juice was regularly administered. 
Commander Cameron told the committee that he 
suffered from scurvy in Africa, when living almost 
exclusively on fresh vegetable diet. Surgeon- 
General Munro, ©.B., gave several instances of 
soldiers in India being attacked by scurvy when 
on full rations of fresh vegetables; and Dr. Cop- 
pinger referring to some of the text-books of 
medicine, mentioned that scurvy had occurred in 
Russia among certain of the inhabitants who live 
entirely upon a fresh vegetable diet. Dr. Monro 
further explained that cold, fatigue, and impure air 
will produce scurvy, even without the absence of 
fresh vegetable food, and when men are well fed. 

Among the eight other medical men uncon- 
nected with the Arctic Regions who were ex- 
amined, although they appear to have been 
specially selected as strong advocates of lime- 
juice, Dr. de Chaumont would not say that it 
would have entirely warded off scurvy if used by 
the sledge-parties ; Dr. Pavy was doubtful whether 
it would have prevented the outbreak ; Dr. Barnes 
would not commit himself to the assertion that it 
would have averted scurvy altogether; Dr. Burk 
said that, under the circumstances, the outbreak 
was inevitable; Dr. Buzzard held that the men 
were already scorbutic when they started; Dr. 
Dickson thought that lime-juice would not alto- 
gether have prevented scurvy; Dr. Leach gave 
evidence that scurvy may occur when good lime- 

juice is administered, if the food given at the 
same time is bad or insufficient; and Dr. Mac- 
donald alone asserted that lime-juice would have 
averted the outbreak altogether. He, however, 
is entirely without experience of scurvy in the 
naval service, and his evidence is merely theo- 
retical, 

We have hinted that these medical men were 
specially selected because they were strong advo- 
cates of the efficacy of lime-juice. For all the 
medical men who hold a different opinion were 
carefully excluded. Mr. Leach gave evidence that 
in the United States lime-juice is utterly scorned ; 
and American doctors do not think anything of 
it. A scale of vegetables, including raw potatoes 
rolled in molasses, is issued instead on board 
American ships. But no witnesses were examined 
who held this American view. Many eminent 
medical men in this country are of opinion that 
absence of fresh vegetable food, or of lime-juice, 
is not the cause of scurvy. Sir Robert Christison 
holds, on the contrary, that a deficiency of the 
nitrogenous principles of food is a cause of scurvy. 
Dr. Garrod refers the production of the disease 
mainly to the absence of potash. Dr. Aldridge 
assigns the greatest influence to the absence of 
phosphorus, potash, and suda. Dr. Black believes 
that the want of heat-producing food causes scurvy. 
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Dr. Galloway considers that the disease is caused 
by absence of salt and potash. But the evidence 
of medical men holding views which differ from 
the preconceived theury of the committee was 
not taken, so that their enquiry was as incomplete 
as it was onesided. 

We now come to the facts of the late expedi- 
tion which are as conclusive against the conclusion 
of the committee as is the evidence of the 
witnesses who refute their theory. The first 
positive proof that the outbreak of scurvy among 
the sledge-parties was not caused by the absence 
of lime-juice is that at least seven men were 
attacked by scurvy who either never left the 
ships and never ceased to take lime-juice daily, or 
who were only a very few days away, and were not 
attacked until long after they returned, and had 
resumed the ship’s diet, including lime-juice. Of 
these men, James Shepherd, the cooper of the 
Discovery, George Burroughs, ship’s steward of 
the Alert, and Thomas Kemish, ward-room steward 
of the Alert, never went away sledging, and never 
ceased to take full daily rations of lime-juice. It 
is an unpleasaht feature of the way in which the 
committee strove to get rid of the facts which re- 
futed their theory that a persistent attempt was 
made to injure the characters of these men in 
order to explain away the failure of lime-juice to 
prevent scurvy. Dr. Fraser went so far as to sug- 
gest that Shepherd was guilty of theft (Q. 7,418), 
and that he took advantage of his position as 
cooper to steal the spirits. But these lead- 
ing questions entirely failed in their ob- 
ject. It was established, beyond doubt, that 
seven men—Shepherd, Burroughs, Kemish, 
Petersen, Berrie, Dominique, and Stuckberry— 
were attacked by scurvy when they were taking 
the regular daily ration of lime-juice. Poor 
Petersen was only away two days, and with the 
exception of that forty-eight hours he always had 
his lime-juice, and yet had scorbutic symptoms. 
Berrie and Dominique were only away sledging 
during four days, and had no scurvy when they 
returned. They were attacked several days after- 
wards when on board, having taken their lime- 
juice regularly during the interval. Stuckberry 
also had no scurvy while sledging, although he 
was away without lime-juice for more than a 
month at different times; but was attacked with 
scurvy on board the ship, after he had been 
taking his regular daily ration of lime-juice for 
more than three weeks. 

In spite of this evidence, Dr. Donnet and Dr. 
Fraser allege, in their “‘ Paper on Scurvy,” that 
all the cases of scurvy occurred while sledging, 
or shortly after returning from sledge-expeditions, 
“with one single exception”!! Even putting it 
in their own way, there were three exceptions 
(Shepherd, Kemish, and Burroughs); but the 
other four men also contracted the disease while 
on board and taking their regular daily rations of 
lime-juice, and not while sledging. 

The second positive proof of the erroneous 
character of the committee’s Report is that the 
sledging-parties which, later in the season, took 
lime-juice with them, were not free from scurvy. 
While away sledging with lime-juice on the 
sledges, and taking it regularly, Captain Feilden 
and the Eskimo Frederick were attacked by 
scurvy. Lieutenant Aldrich also reports that after 
his men obtained lime-juice, and began to take it 
regularly, they not only did not improve, but be- 
came rapidly weaker ; and Dr. Coppinger found that 
lime-juice produced no improvement in the suf- 
ferers under his care, and that they did not 
begin to recover until he was able to give them 
fresh meat. 

The inevitable conclusion from the evidence is 
that the absence of lime-juice on the sledges was 
not the cause of the early outbreak of scurvy, for 
the following reasons :—First, there is proof that 
there were several cases of scurvy on board when 
daily rations were being regularly taken, and also 
among sledge-parties supplied with lime-juice ; 
secondly, the autumn parties which were away 





for three weeks without lime-juice had no sign of 
scurvy, while scurvy broke out long before that 
time among the spring parties—this is an absolute 
proof that the outbreak was not due to the absence 
of lime-juice, but to some other cause—thirdly, 
there is proof that lime-juice failed to cure the 
disease until fresh meat and other remedies could 
also be applied; fourthly, there is a consensus of 
evidence from old Arctic officers and Hudson’s 
Bay traders that sledge-travelling parties not 
supplied with lime-juice were not formerly as a 
rule attacked by scurvy. The only possible con- 
clusion, from this evidence, is that the cause of 
the outbreak of scurvy in the late expedition had 
nothing to do with lime-juice, but was due to 
special causes which did not exist, in the same 
degree and to the same extent, in former expedi- 
tions which were exempt from scurvy. 

The evidence shows very clearly what those 
causes were, although they could not have been 
foreseen. The danger of scurvy in the Arctic 
Regions is caused by the long winter, and the 
accompanying conditions, which are prejudicial to 
health. These are the want of fresh provisions 
and of sufficient variety in diet, the prolonged 
darkness, damp, intense cold, difficulty of obtain- 
ing sufficient exercise at one period, and exces- 
sive labour at another. Former Arctic expe- 
ditions were also —" to these scurvy- 
producing conditions, but not to the same 
extent, nor for so lengthened a period. The 
precautions taken were sufficient when ex- 
plorers were exposed to an absence of the sun 
of ninety days’ duration. The same precautions 
were not sufficient when the winter darkness 
lasted for 150 days. This difference explains the 
outbreak of scurvy; and the remedy, in future, 
must be found in additional precautions. There 
must be greater variety in the diet, increased 
allowances of vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
fruits, and other antiscorbutics, improved ventila- 
tion, and other precautions, for passing the 
winter. But the sledge dietary is excellent, and 
has been proved to be so by long former expe- 
rience. The only improvement would be a supply 
of lime-juice lozenges for use during the intense 
cold of April, when ordinary lime-juice cannot be 
used. If the seeds of scurvy have not germinated 
in the winter, there need be no fear that there 
will be an outbreak among the sledge-travellers. 
Both the causes of and the remedies for scurvy 
must be sought for during the winter darkness. 

The second conclusion of the Scurvy Com- 
mittee is that the provision made by the Admi- 
ralty for the late expedition, in the way of food 
and medicines, was in every respect adequate, 
and was more complete than that made for any 
previous Arctic Expedition. This conclusion is 
also directly opposed to the evidence; and the 
committee certainly have an odd notion of what 
confirmatory proof is. They give a list of the pro- 
visions and medicines supplied to the late expe- 
dition, but no such list as regards any former 
expedition, so that there is no means of compari- 
son. The truth is that on the whole the provision 
for the late expedition was identical with that for 
the expeditions of Austin and Belcher, and was 
not better in any one respect. On the contrary, 
the late expedition was, in some respects, not so 
well supplied. Former expeditions were supplied 
with the means of making beer, which proved 
most useful; the late expedition was not. Kel- 
lett’s expedition was supplied with very good 
bacon for daily use; the late expedition only had 

ork, the bacon being kept for sledge-travelling. 

ormer expeditions had very good salt beef; that 
supplied to the late expedition was very salt, very 
tough, exceptionally hard, and inferior to the 
usual salt beef used in the navy. There is also 
evidence that the mince collops supplied to the 
late expedition were very bad. 

The third and last conclusion of the committee 
is that the orders given by the commander of the 
expedition for provisioning the sledge-parties 
were “not proper.” The dietary of the sledge- 





pee was identical with that adopted by Sir 
opold McClintock, and by all former Arctic 
sledge-travellers; and the charge brought against 
Captain Nares by the committee is unsupported 
by the evidence, and is most unjustifiable. The 
results of this committee might have been useful 
if its members had devoted themselves to an in- 
vestigation of the deleterious conditions which 
exist during an Arctic winter, and to ascertaining 
the best means of increasing the precautions for 
preserving health. Instead of this the public 
money has been wasted on an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish a preconceived theory; conclusions 
have been arrived at which are opposed to the 
weight of evidence; and an unjust and inde- 
fensible attack has been made on the conduct of a 
very meritorious officer. 

The evidence taken before the Committee fully 
confirms all that has been advanced on this 
subject in previous numbers of the ACADEMY. 

CLEMENTS R, MarkKHaAM, 








THE FORSTER MSS, IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


I. 

THE collection of books and MSS. bequeathed by 
the late John Forster to the South Kensington 
Museum have been too fully described in the 
daily papers to make it necessary to repeat in- 
formation with which the readers of the AcADEMY 
are already familiar. They will doubtless be better 
pleased with a more detailed notice of the most 
interesting of the MSS. First among these is an 
unpublished letter of Wentworth written to a 
Privy Councillor, and referring to the case of Sir 
David Foulis. In all probability it was addressed 
to the Earl of Carlisle, who would be likely to be 
interested in the matter as a Scotchman, and to 
whom was addressed a subsequent letter written 
on the same subject on October 24, and printed in 
the Preface to Mr. Bruce’s Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers, 1631-33. 

‘“* My very good Lord 

“As for many your other favours, soe am I in- 
finitely much bownde unto you for the honoure of 
your lines, soe multiplied and with soe highe a hande 
as I have with one hold receaved three of them from 
you, thus distant, and thus little able to serve you, 
answearable to ther meritt. 

“TI must ever acknowledge with all possible com- 
fortt his Ma*‘y** goodnesse towardes me in this matter 
betwixt St David Fowlis and me, and humbly thanke 
your Ld? for the particular and authentike relation I 
have therof from you; which well weighing with 
myself I have been bold to write the inclosed to his 
Ma‘e which will be much graced, if you be pleased to 
present itt with my humble servee to his Ma‘. 

“Nor should I have troubled your Ld? hearin, 
but that you are pleased to take sum small, notice of 
the man; therfore I beseech your Lo? lett me detaine 
you a while with a short accompte of this businesse, 
and espetially what hath paste heare sinc the gentle- 
mans cumming from London. 

“S* David Fowlis, a person raysed by the favoure 
and bownty of the Crowne to a faire and plentiful 
fortune, and one I had upon all occasions given the 
best respectt unto I could, as promising myself helpe 
and assistance from him, in his Mat service, it 
seemed to me marvelouse strange to heare how ill and 
mutinously affected he was to his Ma‘y* rights and 
government, soe as taking the reportte either to be 
mistaken, or to be grownded upon sum personall 
mallice I gave noe greate beleefe or regarde therunto: 
untill this late rioute of his brake forth with such 
violence and virulence, as might not with my dutye 
be longer silenced. The particulares would growe 
tediouse, but in the word of truthe, I take them to be 
as highly criminall, being only civill, as maybe, nor 
shall I need to say more for the presentt, saving that 
he was as insolent after he understoode the whole 
matter was knowen unto me, as maliciovse and male- 
volent before ; albeit I confesse you have sent him me 
downe humbled with a witnesse, a thing ordinary 
indeed with thos meane natures to becum as low 
under the cudgill as penitentt* wheare they pride 
themselves upon the advantadge grownde. 


* Sie; quaere impenitent. 
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“The manner of his appearing and intertainment 
heare was this ; the Counsell and myself sett upon the 
Commission for Recusantts, my secretary cam to me 
and tells me St David Fowlis was without, desirouse 
to speake with me, which in good faithe at first I 
could not beleeve, but being confirmed it was soe, I 
sent to knowe wheather it was anything concerning 
his Matye service, or only concerning myself; if the 
former, I was ready to speake with him; if the latter I 
desired to be excused. His answer was, it was both. 
Soe I caused him to be brought inn, and being called 
to the borde, wee saluted him, and desired him to sitt 
downe at the borde, as being one of the King’s Counsell ; 
he cam up to me wheare I satt and gave me a very 
low salute, I told him that the borde was the king’s, 
that he was very wellcum and might sitt downe. 

“ S* William Ellis letting him knowe we understood 
he had sumthing to acquaint us concerning the king’s 
service, wished him to relate what he had to say. 

“St Davide then professed he had nothing of that 
nature to impart unto us, and that he only cam to 
speake to me in sum things touching our owne privats. 

“Then I told him I was gladde when I hearde he 
had any thing to offer for the service of our Maister, 
as that which he had never seemed to looke after, sinc 
I had the honoure to serve him in this place, allbeit I 
had exspected and promised myself as much from him 
in that nature as from any other: but seeing that it 
now all terminated in particulares of our owne, the 
king’s bord was noe fitt place for thos discourses ; 
therfore I desired him to excuse me, the matters be- 
twixt him and me being of such a condition as should 
not be heard betwixt us privately in a chamber, but 
must passe the file of his Ma*«* Courtts of Justice, 
and soe risse,* went my way and left them. 

“This I have been more induced to relate prescisly 
to your Lo?, in regarde the condition of the man is to 
mistake others as much as himself, and to speake 
with that confidence as if he himself believed he 
spake the truthe, and that whatever the report be he 
shall make, that this is squarly and really the truthe. 

“My Lo. you best knowe how much the regall 
power is becummed infirm, by the easye way such 
have founde, who with rough hands have laid hold 
upon the flowers of itt, and with unequall and swag- 
gering paces have trampled upon the rights of the 
Crowne, and how necessary examples are, (as well for 
ithe subject as the Soveraigne) to retaine licentious 
spiritts within the sober boundes of humility and feare. 
And surely if in any other, then in the case of this man, 
who hath the most wantonly, the most disdainefully de- 
meaned himself towards his Ma‘v¢and his Ministers that 
is possible, soe as if he doe not taste of the rodde, itt 
will be impossible to have his Ma*** Counsell heare to 
be obayed, and should I say lesse weare to bestray the 
trust my maister hath honoured mewith. I heare he 
cries out of oppression, soe did my Lo. Faucon- 
berge too, your L? hearde with what reason or truthe ; 
beleeve me, this man hath more witt, but his cause is 
soe much worse, as he hath notwithstanding lesse to 
say for himself; in this never the lesse they are tied 
by the tales togeither that both of them dared to 
strike the crowne upon my shoulders without being at 
all concerned in my owne interest, or having any other 
partte to playe then such as innocense and patience 
shall suggest unto me. And truly give me leave to 
asseure your Lo? I have much reason to carrye my 
eyes along with me whearever I goe and to exspectt 
my actions from the highest to the lowest, shall all be 
cast into the ballance and tried wheather heavye or 
lighte. Content in the name of God! Lett them take 
me up and cast me downe, if I doe not fall square, 
and (to usea word of artte) paragon, in every pointe of 
my duty to my maister ; nay, if I doe not fully complie 
with that publicke and common protection which good 
kings afforde their good people, let me perishe, and 
let noe man pitty me. In the meane time none 
of thes clamours or other apprehensions shall 
shake me, or cause me to decline my maisters 
honoure and service, therby to please or soothe thes 
populare frantike humoures, and if I miscarry this 
way, I shall not, even then, be founde either soe 
indulgent to myself, or soe narrowly harted towards 
my maister, as to thinke myself too good to die for him. 
El deve bastar. 

I confesse indeed St Davide shewed himself a wise 
man in applying himself to yot Lo? as a mediator for 
him with me, being a noble freinde who I am am- 
bitiouse the world should see hath power as greate 





* Ie. rose. 





and absolute as with any other servantt you have ; 
and myself as little will to denie any thing you shall 
move me unto, as is possible; and therfore am I 
much bownde to your tender respectt that are pleased 
only to mention a reconsiliation, rather as a relation 
of what he would have then as an injunction of your 
owne, for which I humbly thanke you, for in truthe 
you had then putt me too a greate straite betwixt my 
will to obay you, and my care of the king’s service, 
and this government, w*" I exspectt to finde now in 
the time of my absence much shaken or much con- 
fermed, by the hande men shall observe to be held 
with this gentleman in the prosecution of this cause, 
wt IT propose to beginn w** him in that Courtt, itt 
seemes (and w'* good reason) he most feares, having 
three weekes since taken a subpena forth against 
him. Only this I will protest to yot Lo? in the wordes 
of truth, I have been hithertoo knowen to this gentle- 
man only by curtesyes ; that I beare noe mallice to 
his person, or att all consider my owne interests in 
this proceeding, (w* in truth are none att all) but 
simply the honoure and service of, his Ma” and the 
seasonable correcting an humoure and libertye I finde 
raigne in these partts, of observing a superiour com- 
maunde noe farther then they like themselves, and of 
questioning any profitt of the Crowne, called upon by 
his Mat!** ministers, w" might inable itt to subsiste of 
it selfe, without being necessitated to accepte of such 
conditions, as others might vainly thinke to impose 
upon itt. Tis true this way is displeasing for the 
presentt, layes me open to calumnye and hatred, 
causeth me by sum ill disposed people, to bee, it may 
be ill reported ; wheare as the contrary would make 
me passe smothe and still along without noyse ; but 
I have not soe learnte my maister, nor am I soe in- 
dulgent to my own ease, as to see his affaires suffer 
shipwracke whilste I myself rest secure in harboure. 
Noe, lett the tempest be never soe greate, I will much 
rather putt forth to sea, worke forth the storme, or at 
leaste be founde deade with the rudder in my handes. 
And all that I shall desire is that his Ma‘? and my 
other freinds should narrowly observe me, and see if 
ever I question any man in my owne interests, 
but whear they are only interlaced as accessoryes, 
his Mat service, and the just aspectte towards the 
publicke and duty of my place sett before them as 
principalls. 

“ But alas my Lo: I weary you extreamly w™ you 
will please to pardon, being entered a discourse upon 
a subjectte w I attende next the saving of a soule, 
more then all the world besides, and should I lesse 
take it to hartte I weare of all others the most un- 
thankfull wretche to soe gratiouse a maister. Craving 
then yor pardon for detaining you thus long, I will 
redeeme my faulte with as much speed as I may, 
giving you this unfained testimony and assurance of 
my being 

“Yor Lor 
“most humble and most faithfull 
“ servantt 
“ Wentworth. 
“Yorke 24 Septemb. 
“1632.” 

Such a letter as this hardly stands in need of 

comment. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 








THE CORVINA LIBRARY, 


Tue late Ottoman Consul-General at Dresden, 
now Minister at Stockholm and the Hague, a 
Hungarian officially known by the Turanian ap- 
pellative Murad Effendi, and in the German 
drama as the author of Mirabeau, Lady Jane 
Grey, &c., lately moved Edhem Pasha to send back 
to Buda the disjecta membra of the famous library 
of Mathew Corvinus. That king’s father, John Cor- 
vinus, or rather Hunyady (who, pace old Pray, and 
Count Teleki’s enormous Hunyadyak Korok, and 
other patriotic books, was certainly a Rumun), 
having recently been described as “ the Pope’s gene- 
ral,” the explanation may not be superfluous that 
John Hunyady, the Chatham of the family, was 
Governor of Hungary at the time of the conquest 
of Constantinople, and that he played against the 
Turks the part borne five hundred years before 
against the Wends by Markgraf Gero and Her- 
mann Billung. Neither the adjacent Duchy of 
Austria nor the Holy Roman Empire had then 
any powers of resistance, and but for Hunyady, 





——— 


with Scanderbeg and the Knights of Khodes, 
Mahomet II., unchecked at Otranto, would pro- 
bably have carried out his programme of feeding 
his horse on the altar of St. Peter’s, Mathew 
also well fultilled his military function in history, 
of cutting the throats of Turks, a “culture- 
mission” rejected by the modern Magyars, who 
are developing a sentiment which, it Russia is 
defeated, may be the germ of a Panturanian 
agitation! The king was, besides,a true lover of 
learning, or at any rate, of books (which were in 
fashion with rich people then, like Derby and 
Sévres now), and was the first person who made 
a collection (north of the Alps) of them worth 
calling a library. He built, or arranged, a fine hall 
for his Greek, Latin, and Hebrew treasures, 
which, as he died in 1490, must have been 
chiefly MSS. It is not impossible that he made 
the Turks deliver up to him under a treaty 
the parchments preserved in Constantinople. 
It is certain that Lorenzo de’ Medici helped him 
to collect in Florence, where, as well as at Buda, 
the king had a large staff of copyists, who, with 
his purchases, cost him 30,000 gold guldens a 
year. Politian contributed some translations from 
the Greek ; Ficinus was offered, but declined, the 

ost of librarian at Buda—a post accepted by 

goletus. There has been a severe tug of war 
over the number at which the king’s treasures 
ought to be set. The usual statement is 50,000 
volumes, a figure which Hallam, arguing trom 
the fact that Nicholas Varly possessed 5,0U0, re- 
jects, with Heeren, as “ wholly incredible,” al- 
though he says that the dispersion of the Buda 
books in 1526, after the battle of Mohacz, was pro- 
bably even a greater calamity to literature than 
the Booconl of the Alexandrian library by order of 
Omar—supposing that to have occurred. The 
Hungarian Horvath, who sixty years ago wrote 
an indignant pamphlet to prove that the royal 
shelves contained at least one book in the ver- 
nacular, laughs at Naldius—who, however, was on 
the library stati—for talking of only fifty-five 
volumes, but, like the modern historian Mailath, 
refrains from suggesting an alternative conjectural 
figure. Habent sua fata libelli. Before the Horse- 
tails were seen in Buda the library had been well 
weeded. The Polish ruler of Hungary, Wladis- 
laus IL., neglected it, so that, for instance, Ous- 
pinian, the Chargé d’Affaires of Kaiser Max, was 
able to lay hold of some valuable MSS., by fair 
means or foul. Under Ferdinand I. the courtiers 
used to borrow books without returning them, 
and the Bishop of Buda is named as notoriously 
addicted to the alleged propensities of MM. Libri 
and Chasles. On the sack of the city, and again 
on the occupation by Zapolya’s troops, much de- 
struction and dispersal of the treasures seemingly 
occurred. However, in the next century some 
one professed to have seen 400 of them in a cellar, 
while another authority could only verify 290, 
Leopold I. tried to buy thecollection fromthe Turks; 
they declined his offer, but his agents from time to 
time probably contrived to buy or purloin a few 
volumes. In 1686 Marsigli. took Buda for the 
Kaiser, when, according to one account, the 
remnant of the library was removed to Vienna. 
However, Marsigli carried off with him to Bo- 
logna a lot of books which, according to authority 
accepted by Mailath, had once stood on this 
Mathew’s shelves—others, again, stating that Mar- 
sigli’s collection was plunder from the houses of 
rivate Turks, Anyhow, the original number had 

en largely reduced by these various incidents of 
leakage, and Corvinus MSS. are shown in several 
German libraries, though the origin of many of 
them is far too confidently given. Meanwhile, 
at some nameless date, the Turks had removed 
certain choice MSS. to Constantinople, where 
they have been seen of late years in the Seraglio, 
arranged in glass cases with modern books, among 
which their crimson-velvet sides and gold mono- 
grams appeared to great advantage. We believe 
that the late Lord Strangford, during his diplo- 
matic residence in Constantinople, either examined 
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the MSS. or obtained a list of them. He thought 
there was achance that the missing books of Livy, 
or the Assyrian histories of Herodotus, or a few 
of the sixty-three lost plays of Aeschylus, might 
turn up in this way. The present conjectural 
account might have been made more accurate by 
@ judicious recourse to the Egyptological—or 
rather, as we should now say, the Accadian— 
method. But, instead of harmonising imaginary 
figures and facts into a consistent dogmatic state- 
ment, we have discharged the humbler task of 
showing what is actually known and not known. 
The publication of the list of the forty-five MSS. 
just sent to Pesth may throw light on part of the 
subject. ' 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: May 25, 1877. 

Of literary news this term there is but little. 
The annals of the Bodleian have been equally un- 
eventful. I need only notice that the new read- 
ing-room there has been opened, that the presses 
have been restored to their old position, and that 
the chief difference between the “ reading-dens ” 
of the past and the present is that the gallery 
above them has been removed and the floor 
beneath them slightly raised. The Librarian aptly 
refers to the new room as “ Paradise Regained.” 
As usual, we are mainly dependent upon foreign 
students for the use of our manuscript treasures, 
and of foreign students the Long Vacation will 
doubtless bring a plentiful supply. Dr. Neubauer, 
however, has been busy in laying the Hebrew 
MSS. under contribution for his History of the 
French Rabbis of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which is being edited by M. Renan in 
the second part of the Histoire littéraire de la 
France, tome xxvii., and will appear in the course 
of next month. The materials furnished by Dr. 
Neubauer consist of memoirs, notes, and other 
documents examined by him in Spain and 
Italy, and more especially in our own Bodleian 
Library. It need hardly be said that his “ mission 
scientifique ” to the two southern countries of 
Europe was made at the expense of the French 
Government. 

A series of four lectures on “The Native 
Literature of Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century” 
has been given by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, but 
the audience they attracted did not seem to 
show that the interest displayed here in the 
Eastern Question has extended beyond the dinner- 
table or the newspapers. Oxford is full of Russo- 
philes, but they seem to think that the less 
acquaintance they have with Slavonic literature 
the better. Another lecture bearing on a much- 
talked-of subject is about to be delivered by Prof. 
Earle (who will represent the university at 
Upsala next September), under the title of the 
“ History of English Spelling,” and our new Keltic 
professor gives his inaugural lecture to-day 
(Friday). I need only say that a lecture on the 
“House Communities of the South Slavonians, 
considered as illustrating Portions of the Early 
History of Institutions,” has been delivered by Sir 
Henry Maine, to show its value and interest. 
Prof. Monier Williams has also been drawing 
quite a crowd of hearers by his lectures on his 
experiences of Hindu life and religion, and by the 
numerous objects with which he illustrated them. 
It is curious to find how much affected Hindu 
Mohammedanism has been by the religious tradi- 
tions and influences of the country. The most 
sharply-defined of monotheisms, it has fallen into 
the worship of “ saints and relics,” and in one in- 
stance, at least, as Prof. Williams found to his 
surprise, of actual idols. 

Our two latest achievements in the way 
of internal legislation have been to admit the 
possibility of a degree in natural science, and to 
approve the appointment of Readers in Hindustani 
and Persian, in Telugu, in Indian Law and Indian 
History. The latter are, of course, intended for 
the Indian Civil Service students whom we hope 





to see here, but they have already caused a diffi- 
culty. It is obviously necessary to provide a 
longer course of tuition than that of the ordinary 
academical year of six months for men whose 
work has to be accomplished in about two years, 
but such a necessity does not exist for the under- 
graduate who lingers about the schools for at least 
three, and sometimes six or seven years. If there 
were an Indian Institute where the Civil Service 
candidate could be trained apart by special 
teachers, the difficulty would slight; it is 
otherwise, however, where he is mixed up with 
the great body of undergraduates and forms part 
of the society called a college. Like Clerical 
Fellows, the Long Vacation is a convenient target 
for the arrows of a certain class of reformers ; but, 
though their zeal found an echo in the House of 
Commons a few weeks ago, it may be doubted 
whether the English parent would seriously enjoy 
the prospect of increased college-bills, or of part- 
ing with his son at the beginning of the shooting 
season. A summer term, it is true, extended into 
the heats of July would afford additional oppor- 
tunities to friends and relatives to exchange the 
dust of London for college gardens and claret-cups, 
and this no doubt would be much to the liking of 
fond mothers and sisters. 

A curious commentary upon certain speeches 
made over the Universities Reform Bill, as well 
as a Times article thereon, was afforded by a 
document which was published to the world 
the following day. This was the Report of the 
Council upon the requirements of the univer- 
sity, and it embodied the opinions both of 
the Professors and of the Boards of Study—that is 
to say, of the educational representatives of the 
university. The Report has lately been printed 
in extenso in the Times, where all who will may 
read it. But it seems to have taken that journal 
quite by surprise. While it had been declaring 
that even the cry for an enlargement of the Profes- 
soriate was a thing of the past, the University of 
Oxford, following in this respect the lead of Cam- 
bridge, was preparing to show how an enlargement 
of the Professoriate on a considerable scale had 
come to be considered necessary by those who 
were most likely to know. New departments of 
knowledge have been created during the present 
century, even though the fact be unknown to 
members of Parliament, and a university by its 
very name is bound to recognise them. Of course, 
if we like, we may break entirely with the past, 
may remodel the university according to the 
lights—or darkness—of the modern Philistine, and 
may turn Oxford and Cambridge into finishing- 
schools for the young gentlemen of the upper ten 
thousand. But why in that case should they be 
so well endowed? The endowments were mostly 
given for the encouragement of learning and study, 
but a first-class boarding-school can get along very 
well with a comparatively moderate income. If 
the claims of the National Debt are not too pressing, 
the surplus revenues might be bestowed on the 
universities of Germany, of France, or of Italy, 
where learning and research are still respected, and 
the old-fashioned notion still maintained that a 
man’s education does not cease with his last 
examination. A fear has been expressed in one 
quarter that the College Tutor might be extin- 
guished by the University Professor or Reader, 
but the alarmist can have little notion of what 
sort of creature the College Tutor really is. At 
_— he has pretty nearly extinguished the 

rofessor—not, however, it must be confessed, 
without considerable misgivings upon his own 
part. Indeed, the Report of the Council which 
has excited such terrors and searchings of heart 
in great measure emanates from him. There is 
no reason why in a reformed Oxford the Professor 
and the Tutor should not live and work in har- 
mony ; each has his own sphere to occupy, and in 
some cases, perhaps, the two spheres could be use- 
fully joined in one. 

Clerical restrictions have exercised the inner 
mind of the university much more than the Re- 





se of the Council. Two largely-signed memorials 
ave been sent to Westminster—one to expunge 
the Clerical Fellow, the other to preserve him a 
little longer. The Clerical Fellow is certainly in 
an uncomfortable position. His lay brethren are 
never weary of telling him that he is an inferior 
animal—in fact, a scandal and an incumbrance, 
who occupies the room of better men. It may be 
doubted, however, whether he is not frequently 
of more service to his university than the sine- 
curist who has devoted himself to the Inns of 
Court or the West End Clubs ; whether the pro- 
mise of future work involved in an engagement to 
take Holy Orders has not a better claim upon a 
Fellowship than the proof of mere schoolboy in- 
dustry ; whether, finally, the abolition of Clerical 
Fellowships would not be followed by a decrease 
of undergraduates in many colleges. Rightly or 
wrongly, the English parent has a suspicion of a 
college where the tutors are all laymen, and unless 
the college has a special claim upon his attention, 
he will prefer to send his son to one where the 
theological teaching is in the hands at all events 
of a professed member of the Established Church. 

I may add by way of postscript that Dr. 
Vigfussen’s new edition of the Sturlunga Saga, 
the great authority for Icelandic history in the 
thirteenth century, which is being published by 
the Clarendon Press, is only waiting for a preface. 
Dr. Vigfussen is also bringing out for the Press, 
with the help of Mr. Yorke Powell, an Icelandic 
Reading-book, after the model of Mr. Sweet's 
Anglo-Saxon Reader. Among the unpublished 
extracts contained in the book will be a new and 
better text of part of the Bandamanna Saga as 
well as of part of the Jomsvikinga Saga. The 
old reputation of Oxford as a manufactory of 
“squibs” has been revived by a little satire on the 
examination-system called Abracadabra. An ap- 
pendix which gives an extract from the Report of 
the Reforming Commissioners is really very 
happy. But for all that prophet and satirist may- 
do, the examinations will hold their own for many 
along day, and it is difficult to know to what 
glories they may not yet attain. Oxford may well 
be proud of the fact that a thousand undergradu- 
ates are at present under examination at the same 
time, and a brave attempt has been made to invade 
even the precincts of the Bodleian. The librarian, 
indeed, has resisted the attempt, under the obso- 
lete impression that the library was intended for 
students and not for examiners, but the progress 
already made in our educational system gives us 
good hope that we may actually have fitted our- 
selves to be inspected by the Chinese ambassadors 
before they have left the country. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPELLING REFORM. 


I. 
London: May 28, 1877. 

As an old advocate of Mr. Ellis’s English pho- 
netic alphabet, the knowledge of which I have 
been wishing, for the last thirty years nearly, to 
see made a necessary part of an Englishman’s 
education,.I hope I may be allowed to draw at- 
tention to some changes in his manner of using it 
for which I see no reason, and from which I ap- 
prehend much inconvenience. 

In 1848, when he was addressing himself to the 
same problem with which the School Boards are 
now occupied—how children may be most easily 
taught to read—he laid down two practical rules 
for spelling: 1. “to represent a deliberate em- 
phatic utterance of each word, as it would be pro- 
nounced independently of all other words.” 2. 
“Tn cases of doubt, especially in the case of un- 
accented syllables, to exhibit that pronunciation 
which the letters employed in the old spelling might 
be supposed to tndicate, or the etymology of the 
word would appear to point out as that intended 
by the speaker.” In his Glossic letter which ap- 
peared in your number of March 17, he treats the 
doubtful sounds of these unaccented syllables 
= differently ; taking no account whatever of 

e probable intention of the speaker, and settling 
the doubt as to pronunciation by treating them 
asif they were all pronounced alike. “Observe,” 
he says, “‘ that el, em, en, in weak or unaccented 
syllables, represent the indistinct sound very 
variously written in Nomic, as in principal, idol, 
madam, wisdom, ocean, motion—in Glossic ‘ prin- 
spel, eidel, madem, wizdem, oashen, moashen’— 
which have not a distinct ‘en, un, an, on, el, al, 
ol, ul, am, um, om,’ sound.” 

This means that the liquids J, m, n, preceded 
by any of the vowels except 7 (which is fortunate 
in having a sound of its own that is always dis- 
tinctly pronounceable), make them all sound like 
ein “net:” and this is an explicit direction. I 
gather further from Mr. Ellis’s practice, though I 
do not know that he has laid it down in pre- 
cept, that the trilled r has a similar power 
to make a, e, and o sound like wu in “nut” (eg. 
separate =sepuret ; general=jenurel; ignorant = 
ignurent); while the untrilled + makes o and u 
sound like e in “ net” (e.g. error=erer; murmur 
=mermer; pleasure =plezher); and 4, ¢, and s, if 
I may infer so much from silubl, alternutiv, and 
emfusis (which represent syllable, alternative, and 
emphasis) have the same kind of reflex action 
on the preceding a—turning it into w. 

Ido not doubt that, whether he distinguishes 
or confounds distinctions, Mr. Ellis can produce 
reasons out of the depths of phonetic science. 
But, though these spellings may be correct represen- 
tations of the words as spoken, I cannot think that 
they are good directions for those who are learning 
to speak, He has, in fact, been so long occupied 
instudying the actual pronunciation of English 
both in former ages and in different localities at the 
present day, and in applying his notation to describe 
all the nicest varieties of it, that he seems to have 
allowed the simpler problem of teaching children 
to read and s modern English as it ought to be 
read and spoken, to get into the same boat with 

© very complicated one of determining exactly 





the value of each several sound which English 
vocal organs actually succeed in delivering to an 
English ear. As an illustration of the possibility 
of arranging letters so as to convey a true idea of 
a spoken word, his performance seems to me per- 
fect. I seem to hear, as I read, all the faults in 
pronunciation which I am in the habit of hearing 
around me, and which I have all my life been 
most anxious to avoid; beside some others which 
I have not heard till now. Lidel for idol, madem 
for madam, wizdem for wisdom, are new to me; I 
cannot distinctly say that I ever distinctly heard 
them; and wuomen for woman must surely be a 
misprint. But oashen, moashen, with all its kin- 
dred through all the alphabet ; azzher, with all that 
ends in an unaccented ure; voakel, with all the 
unaccented als ; sekend, with all the ons; alternutiv, 
with all its kindred in at ; emfusis, silubl, ignurent, 
sepuret, simbel (doubtful whether meant for symbol 
orcymbal, for we are told that el represents both), and 
many more, are only too familiar in ordinary speech, 
andare here so well represented that they make this 
letter positively disagreeable to read ; itis like listen- 
ing to a man reading with a slovenly articulation. 
But this, though a triumph in its way, is not what 
we want. What we want Mr. Ellis himself shall 
tell us. We want the printed word to serve as 
“a guide to the received pronunciation” of it—to 
have something about it that “ will serve the pur- 
pose of a pronouncing dictionary, and enable the 
teacher to ensist upon the pupil pronouncing as the 
printed word indicates.” * ae, the “ received” 
panes is not that which is most common, 

ut that which is commonly thought to be the 
best ; and the pronunciation which confounds all 
distinctions due either to the letters employed in 
the old spelling of the word, or to its supposed 
derivation and history, has never been thought 
the best. 

It will be said, perhaps, that these distinctions 
are imaginary—that the speaker may mean to 
make a difference, and may think he does, but 
that none is perceptible ; why, then, trouble our- 
selves with it? If two words sound exactly alike 
when spoken, why not spell them exactly alike (if 
you mean to spell the sound and not the history), 
and spare your children the labour of learning the 
distinction? And if the sound were exactly 
alike in both cases, not only in the result, but in 
the manner of approaching and arriving at it, I 
might say so too. But I do not acknowledge this 
exactness in any of the cases in question. In 
careless speech delicate distinctions are of 
course apt to be confounded. But when a 
well-trained speaker is speaking with care, is 
there ever any doubt whether he is saying simbal 
or simbol, eidel or eidol, madmen or madman, 
wizdom or wizdem, oashon or oashen, moashon or 
moashen, difikelt or difikult, emfusis or emfasis ; 
or whether he makes “equal” a true rhyme to 
“sequel”? Mr, Ellis ought to know these things 
infinitely better than I do, but for myself I may 
say that, though my vocal organs may not be 
clever enough to make the difference perceptible 
to another man’s ear, I not only mean to make, but 
do actually make, in all these cases, a difference 
clearly perceptible to myself; a difference due to 
a deliberate alteration in the action of my tongue, 
which I can never feel that I have neglected or 
missed without a sense of something very like 
shame. If any man doubts the practicability of mak- 
ingsuch distinctions between these indistinct vowels 
by means of his own vocal apparatus, let him 
indulge himself with a long audible exhaustive 
yawn, beginning with ee and ending with 00; he 
will find that he has passed through every vowel 
of which the human organs are capable. Let him 
stop his yawn at any point he pleases, and prolong 
the sound which he was making at that instant; 
he will hear the particular vowel which answers 
to the particular relation between the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth at that instant established. 
If he tries first one and then another in this way, 


he will find that one position answers to the obscure 
sound of the unaccented el in “sequel,” another 
to that of the unaccented ai in “ equal,” and so 
on through all the series. Common speech, thanks 
to the imperfect correspondence between our 
letters and our sounds, has confounded and 
abolished a great number of characteristic differ- 
ences of this kind by which words were formerly 
distinguished from one another; and, where the 
spoken and the written word have finally parted 
company, since we cannot control the speech we 
must bring the spelling into harmony with it. 
But in the cases now under consideration the 
speech and the spelling have not yet lost sight of 
each other. The original form in which the word 
was first naturalised is still traceable in the pro- 
nunciation as well as in the letters; and to pre- 
serve these traces in both, so far as it can be done 
without confounding the distinctions of our 
symbols—to arrest the process through which so 
many of our words are rapidly losing their original 
and characteristic features, by embodying the true 
pronunciation in the letters, and “insisting” (ac- 
cording to Mr. Ellis’s own proposition) “ upon the 
pupil pronouncing as the printed word indicates ” 
—will be one of the most valuable of the col- 
lateral services which the proposed reform will 
render to the language. There will be many bad. 
scholars, no doubt; and good scholars, when they 
become their own masters, will many of them fall 
into loose habits. But the standard will remain 
on record, and the tradition of the true pronuncia- 
tion will be preserved in the practice of the better 
sort. Many adelicate aand o will be degraded into 
a slovenly e or u, but they will not be sanctioned by 
authority ; whereas, if they are exhibited to the 
learner as the true vowel-sounds which the a and o 
represent, he will ¢ry to pronounce them, and the 
distinction between the final syllables in “Ithuriel ” 
and ‘“etherial,” “sequel,” and “equal,” “ centu- 
rion and “antiquarian,” “symptom” and “system,” 
&c., will be lost to the language. 

Nor will this be the only mischief. One of the 
conditions which, according to Mr. Ellis’s latest 
views, must be fulfilled by the new spelling, is 
“ ease in reading both systems by readers of either.* 
It must be so managed that those who know only 
the present spelling will readily recognise words 
spelt in the new, and those who have only been 
taught to read words in the new spelling will 
easily learn to know them when spelt in the ordi- 
nary way. To make this easy, it is necessary that 
the words in the two systems should be made to 
appear as much alike as possible in their general 
aspect, so that the first sight of a word in either 
style shall at once suggest the corresponding word 
with which you are familiar in the other. Now, 
it is evident that every needless change in any 
letter of any familiar word will prove in this 
respect a gratuitous stumbling-block, by altering 
its Jook and making it less easy to know again; 
and I hold every change to be needless where the 
letters now in use form, according to the strict 
rules of the new alphabet, a sufficient direction 
for the required sound. 

Some inconvenience of this kind we must at 
any rate be prepared for. If our spelling is to be 
arranged upon any principle except that of follow- 
ing the fashion, many of our words will look 
rather odd at first, and many scholars will be 
offended. But the fewer the occasions of offence 
the better ; and therefore the fewer the changes 
in the form of our words, beyond what is neces- 
sary to make them real directions for the pronun- 
ciation. , 

Now, besides the cases in which Mr. Ellis’s 
representation seems to me to be a misdirection, 
there is a very large number in which, the differ- 
ence in the pronunciation being scarcely percep- 
tible, either spelling would supply a direction 
quite good enough ; one as good as the other: and 
in all such cases that spelling should be preferred 
which makes the least alteration in the external 





* Acapemy, March 3, 1877, p. 185. 





* AcapEmy, March 10, p. 209. 
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aspect of the word. But I must reserve these for 
a second letter. JAMES SPEDDING. 








VAN DER MEERS WORKS. 
Rue des Tonneliers, Bruges: May 22, 1877. 

Besides the twelve pictures by Jan van der 
Meer, of Delft, mentioned in the extract from Miss 
Thompson’s Handbook quoted in your Art Notes of 
last week, there are two in France—the Cavalier 
and Lady, and the Philosopher Reading. Not 
having references to them here, Iam not now able 
to give the names of their owners. Last year 
Mr. Warneck, of Paris, had in his possession the 
Lady Writing a Letter, with a Servant standing 
by. The D’Arenberg Gallery has one picture, and 
there is another in Belgium, of which I have only 
seen a photograph ; it represents a Lady playing 
the Guitar. These, with Lord Powerscourt’s 
recent acquisition, bring the total of authentic 
pictures by Van der Meer up to eighteen. 

By the way, the genuineness of the St. Peters- 
burg picture is, I believe, not altogether certain. 

The question arises, where are the rest to be 
found? Judging from the quality of his work, 
he was most likely very fastidious, and produced 
comparatively little. Still there is every proba- 
bility that pictures other than those known are to 
be found both on the Continent and in England ; 
not in the larger English galleries, for these we 
must expect have been well catalogued and ex- 
amined, but a search in the smaller and less-known 
collections, of which we have so many in England, 
might yield some result. 

I am afraid the notion that his work resembles 
that of Pieter de Hooghe may lead some astray ; 
evidently it did the donor of the so-called Van der 
Meer in the Lille Museum, which is unquestionably 
not a work of the master. So little does the 
lately-found picture suggest De Hooghe that it 
was sold under the name of Metsu. If I had not 
known Van der Meer I should have been inclined 
rather to attribute it to Terburg; except that 
the face has not the somewhat imbecile ex- 
pression which usually characterises Terburg’s 
female figures. 

As he was a Dutch painter of the seventeenth 
century, his work has more a look of Pieter de 
Hooghe’s than of, say, Bellini or Ghirlandajo ; 
but to anyone having a perception of style, 
sentiment, and execution, it has an absolutely 
distinctive character. Undoubtedly he used 
the same materials and dealt with the same sub- 
jects as painters of his school and epoch, but 
without comparing him with his contemporaries 
Wwe may certainly say that he looked at nature from 
an entirely original point of view—the result is 
an impression we find in no other master. 

One may venture to hope that the interest lately 
excited in Van der Meer may lead to the recovery 
of some of his work from the obscurity in which 
it now rests. Heyry WALxLIs, 





. Brighton : May 23, 1877. 
As the writer of the paragraph first announcing 
the discovery of another work by Jan van der 
Meer, of Delft, I may perhaps be suffered to say 
a word about the information from a forthcoming 
book given in some recent Notes in the ACADEMY. 
In one or two points the interesting notice of 
Jan van der Meer is lacking. First, as mere 
matter of criticism, were it alone because of such 
masculine examples of the work of Pieter de Hooch 
as our own National Gallery presents, one would 
be disposed to substitute “ subtlety ” for vigour ” 
as the quality by virtue of which the rarer master 
may be deemed to surpass the better-known. 
Again, Miss Thompson makes no mention of a 
Jan van der Meer which a studious judge tells me 
is to be seen in the Arenberg Gallery at Brussels, 
but of which I have not yet any personal know- 
ledge. Furthermore, another student informs me 
—as I write away from my books—that Biirger 
had identified twelve or so of the works when he 
published his Musées de la Hollande, so far back 





as 1858, and that after that he went on with his 
search and seems to have discovered more. And, 
lastly, to give to her notice more of the value of 
completeness, I would hope that Miss Thompson 
may be able, before the issue of her book, to 
describe briefly, for purposes of verification and 
comparison, the two pictures of the master now 
merely named by her as to be found among the 
treasures of Dresden. FrEeDK. WEDMORE. 








“‘ UPHOLSTERER.” 
London : May 28, 1877. 

I should be glad to learn what the evidence is 
for alleging, as is commonly done, that the word 
upholsterer is a corruption, through upholdster, 
from upholder, itself derived from the verb to wp- 
hold, in the sense of repairing or furbishing-up old 
furniture. 

In Queen Anne’s time, the two words upholder 
and upholsterer were quite distinct. The former 
was equivalent to the modern undertaker, and is 
so used by Gay and Arbuthnot ; the latter is used 
by Swift in its modern sense, as a fitter-up of 
rooms with curtains, hangings, and the like. 
Neither word in these senses is in Cotgrave, who 
knows upholder only, and it merely as equivalent 
to sustainer or patron. I doubt the etymon and 
the alleged meaning, for I cannot find proof that 
dealers in second-hand furniture have ever, as 
such, been styled wpholdsters, nor that the verb to 
uphold is used in any cognate sense. 

May not the root be, after all, the much more 
analogous German polster, “a cushion or pillow ” 
(our bolster), and polstern, “ to quilt”? So thata 
polsterer would be the man who makes and stuffs 
pillows and cushions, which actually does form a 
large part of an upholsterer’s business, especially if 
the fixed work,on chairs, sofas, and footstools be 
included. RicwarpD F, LitrLEepAe. © 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


SATURDAY, June 2.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Discoveries at 
Mycenae,” by C. T. Newton. 
Monpay, June 4.—2 P.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
eeting. 

5P.M. Musical Association : “ On the English Language as 
a Language for Music,” by C. K. Salaman. 

TUESDAY, June 5.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘On the Che- 
mical Philosophy of Sir Humphrey Davy,” by Prof. 
Dewar. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : ‘‘ Description of five New Species of 
Sponges,” by the late Dr. Bowerbank ; ‘“‘ Dr. Finsch’s 
Communication on a New Species of Fruit Pigeon,” by 
E. L. Layard ; “Lepidoptera from Cape York and the 
South-East Coast of New Guinea,” by A. G. Butler. 

8,30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: ‘‘The Chronology of 
the Egibi Tablets,” by W. St. C. Boscawen ; “ Defence 
of a Magistrate falsely accused, from a Cuneiform 
Tablet,” by W. H. Fox Talbot; “Further Aids to 
the Study of Assyrian,” by the Rev. W. Houghton. 

WEDNESDAY, June 6.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 P.M. Geological. Microscopical. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological: “‘On an ancient Inven- 
tory,” by E. Maunde Thompson ; ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
at Kenilworth,” by J. T. Burgess. 

THURSDAY, June 7.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘On Liszt,” 
by E. Dannreuther. 

5 P.M. Zoological (Davis Lecture) : “ Sloths and Ant-eaters,” 
by Prof. Flower. 

8 P.M. Chemical. 

8 p.M. Linnean: ‘Morphology of Primroses,” by Dr. 
Masters ; “ British Polyzoa,” by C. W. Peach ; “ Floral 
Development and Symmetry in Sapotaceae,” by M. M. 
Hartog; “ Annelidae obtained during the Cruise of 
H.M.S. Valorous to Davis Straits, 1875,” by Dr. W. C. 
McIntosh. 

Fripay, June 8.—8 p.m. Astronomical. Quekett. 

8 p.M. New Shakspere: “ On Shakspere’s Versification,” by 
Prof. Hiram Corson. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ On putrefactive and infective 
Organisms, from a physical Point of View,” by Prof, 
Tyndall. 








SCIENCE. 

Homer’s Odyssey. Edited, with English 
Notes, &c., by W. W. Merry and the late 
J. Riddell. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1876.) 


Or this work, which must have cost him 
nearly ten years of labour, in addition to 
the time spent upon it by Mr. Riddell, Mr. 
Merry speaks in a tone of undeserved 





diffidence. “It seems not unreasonable,” 
he says (p. vii.), “that the acknowledged 
difficulty of the task [of editing Homer] 
may claim indulgence for an effort to pro- 
duce an useful book.” A useful book the 
volume undoubtedly is, for it contains, with- 
in a manageable compass, a great amount of 
learning, partly the result of independent 
study, and partly collected from works not 
always within reach, even for those who 
carry their reading beyond English. But it 
may also claim to be something more than 
merely useful : it contains many sound judg- 
ments ; it often exhibits an uncommon in- 
sight into the true nature of grammatical 
constructions, and a delicate sense of the 
exact meaning of words. In all that apper- 
tains to the elucidation of the text, it is the 
best of English editions—a proof that some- 
thing has at length been really done in our 
country towards the study of the greatest of 
Greek poets. 

Yet, in spite of so much that is good in the 
book, there are some things which one feels 
to be wanting in it, and others which are 
there one would wish to see changed. 
Mr. Merry “has not ventured to increase 
the bulk of the present volume by any 
prolegomena”’ (p. viii.). In an edition of 
Homer this seems a serious omission. It 
is not meant, of course, that everyone 
who edits the Iliad or the Odyssey should 
be expected to go through the whole 
Homeric controversy; that is out of the 
question ; but from one who has studied the 
poems so long and so carefully we should 
like to have an opinion as to the amount of 
unity to be found in the poems, and the 
amount of contradictions and inconsistency ; 
we should like to know whether, in Greek 
poems undoubtedly composed by one author, 
like the Argonautica, there are inconsisten- 
cies in any way to be compared with those in 
the Homeric poems; what, in short, was the 
standard of unity required by the Greeks in 
this respect. The appearance of Bergk’s 
work on Greek literature has given a new 
interest to these subjects, and on some of 
them there are good notes, but, alas! Mr. 
Merry has not provided an adequate index, 
and, even if he had, the important thing 1s 
to have facts and arguments on these points 
collected together and presented in one view. 
In the same way the Homeric hexameter, as 
compared with the later hexameter, and the 
effect produced by it on the Greek language, 
the contrasts of Homeric and Attic syntax 
or prosody, are matters on which we would 
gladly hear something from an editor of 
Homer. Space for these and other discussions 
of alike naturemight have been gained by the 
omission of many of the etymological notes, 
which are very numerous. On this subject 
a simple reference to Curtius would have 
enabled us in the majority of cases to find 
the last and best, and where Curtius 18 
silent on an etymology the ground becomes 
very unsafe for anyone but a professed 
etymologist. Etymology is in place m ® 
dictionary, or in a work devoted to the 
subject, but why should it be introduced 8° 
largely into editions of Homer? Does ; 
throw any real light on the meanmg ° 
obscure Homeric words? We are told a 
times that péporec means “ snatchers, — 
not ‘“articulate-speaking.” But who wil 
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believe this without more evidence than can 
ever be given in support of the statement ? 
If we give up the traditional meaning of 
the word, and go to etymology for assist- 
ance in translating it, we have to choose 
between three or four different meanings, ac- 
cording as we connect the word with papzrw, 
papvapat, pépyva, pappapyvyh, mors. The 
old etymology of words is, no doubt, un- 
trustworthy, but this does not affect the 
meaning. We believe that podoBpéc means 
“a glutton,” though no one would accept 
the etymology 6 podwy éxi Bopdy. Even, 
therefore, if the etymological notes in this 
volume were thoroughly sound, I do not 
think that they are altogether in place ; and 
in some instances they are not sound. In 
the very first note in the book we are told 
that €vérw was regarded by Buttmann as 
“a lengthening of éxw through a form éu7w,” 
but, “it is more likely from évFérw, with 
assimilation of the digamma, or if with Cur- 
tius we refer it to a root cez, it will be the 
assimilated form of évoere.” If Etymology 
cannot make up her mind with greater cer- 
tainty than this, she is indeed in evil case. 
If évvere is connected with é:orov, there 
can be little doubt about the word; the 
point, therefore, which an etymologist has 
to settle is whether those two words are 
connected or not. Again, what is meant 
on v., 458, by suggesting that “ gurvuro, i.e. 
évérvuro, is perhaps syncopated for évez- 
véFero”’ P wvv is the root, and wveF the ex- 
tension of the root, with F for v; but in a 
strong aorist there is no reason whatever to 
assume the extended form. In another 
passage Mr. Merry’s love for etymology has 
induced him to commit himself to a some- 
what doubtful translation. On iv., 11, there 
is a long note proving that rnvyerog means 
“grown-big.” But in the passage quoted, 
tndvyerog yévero must, I believe, be taken 
together; and further, yévero, as in xOéc 
yevouny, means “was born.” “Was born 
grown-big”’ cannot be what Mr. Merry 
means, though he does think, on iv., 85, that 
the Libyan sheep “came to the birth with 
horns ready grown, or at least sprouting.’ 
He would render, no doubt, “was become 
grown-big.” But the epithet xparepdc, and 
the fact that Megapenthes is about to be, or 
is, married, make that epithet quite unne- 
cessary, not to mention the difficulty about 
YEVETO. 

These etymological notes are the weak 
part of the book. In other respects it is 
not easy to catch the editors tripping, 
though differences of opinion may occur. 
On iii., 450, we have a note on oddAvtar. 
“ This is not a shriek of horror, but a reli- 
gious shout of joy.” The odrgodrvyf, on 
which Hdt. iv., 189, ought to have been 
quoted, has been compared with the Semi- 
tic Hallelujah, and Herodotus tells us that 
the Greek women borrowed the custom of 
crying aloud at a sacrifice from the Libyan 
women, “‘who excel in it’””—a fact which 
should be borne in mind in reference to 
the antiquity of the Homeric poems, and 
Greek intercourse with Libya. The cry 
may have been made to attract the atten- 
tion of the deity, or to give warning of 
the sacrifice, that no one might utter 
any words of evil omen. Oni., 226, we 
are told that the “ true characteristic of the 





gpavoc is, not that all the partakers of the 
feast contribute to it, but that the feast takes 
place in the house of each in turn. This 
suits better with the Attic use of épaviZw, 
Demosth., 1484, 2; Aeschin., 60, 4.” The 
passage referred to in Demosthenes occurs 
in the letters, which can hardly be quoted in 
support of the Attic usage of a word, and I 
can see no support for the statement (which 
certainly is not the view of C. F. Hermann) 
in the passage quoted from Aeschines, 
where the words ¢pavifwy arepavove kal 
knpvypara Wevdy point to collecting, or ‘ beg- 
ging,” as the meaning of ¢pavifZwy. Again, 
In viil., 204, we read:—‘‘ Odysseus declines 
‘only Laodamas,’ emphasising the ‘ only’ by 
abvrov. Laodamas stood prominently before 
him as having (swp. 145) on the part of 
the Phaeacians delivered the challenge. If, 
then, guestship were a good reason for not 
entering the lists, even with Laodamas, who 
was the challenger, it would be understood 
to bar the other two” (of the three sons of 
Alcinous, who contended in the games). I 
think better reasons for the single exception 
of Laodamas in the challenge may be given. 
Of the three sons of Alcinous who con- 
tended in the games, Halius won nothing, 
and therefore was not likely to contend 
again with Odysseus; Clytoneus won 
the running, and Laodamas the boxing. 
In the running Odysseus thinks he may per- 
haps be beaten (1. 230, and cf. 246,7), and 
even if he were victorious, Clytoneus would 
only have lost the race. But in boxing the 
case was widely different ; the boxer might 
be severely “punished” and injured, as 
Irus was. To this Odysseus seems to refer 
when he says ric av guAgovre payoro; and 
therefore he declines the contest. Again, 
Laodamas was the favourite son of his 
father (vii., 170), and is, therefore, identified 
with him. There seems to be no reason to 
suppose areference to the othersons. A few 
other points may be noticed in Bk. viii. 
Line 266, ff.,it is worthremark that nowoman 
is present when Demodocus sings the lay of 
Ares and Aphrodite, but at the other lays— 
“The Return of the Achaeans,” and “ The 
Wooden Horse’’—Arete and her maids are 
present. Line 393, the fact that radavror 
does not appear to mean a “talent” in the 
later sense is perhaps of importance in the 
antiquity or locality of the poems. Line 441, 
avre may be taken, I think, as = “‘in its 
turn ’’—+.e., in opposition to the present cir- 
cumstances: Odysseus is now awake, then 
he will be the opposite, asleep; the rendering 
“by and by” hardly brings this out. We 
may compare v., 48, rove 0 a’re kai tbrvwor- 
rac éyeipe. Line 489, oiroc is derived 
vaguely from oiw or oi. Does it not come 
from i = tre, in the sense of a “ way,” a 
“fated path” ? 

Oni., 70, Mr. Merry follows Ahrens and 
others in explaining dov as a mistake for do 
—o and ov (adulterinum) being represented 
by o in the old Attic alphabet. But may 
not dov be for éeo, a form intermediate 
between oio (which is not found) andot? In 
some ‘Doric futures we find « as an inter- 
mediate between « and total elision (see 
Curtius, Verbum, ii., p. 294). Such an ex- 
planation would enable us to get rid of the 
awkward sequence do, which sounds unlike 
a Greek case. On iii., 465 there is a long 





note on the custom of women assisting at 
the bathing or washing of men; and the 
editors seem half inclined to think that the 
delicacy of the Homeric women is in need 
of some defence. Surely an age which could 
create and cherish such ideals of woman- 
hood as Nausicaa, Arete, and Penelope, 
can be left to take care of itself in all that 
concerns womanly virtue and delicacy. 
Customs are not good evidence of morality. 
The Ionian princesses, of whom Prof. 
Mahaffy has so low an opinion, certainly 
did not look after the bathing of their 
guests; and what would all Hellas, from 
Homer to Demosthenes, have said of a 
modern “rout”? Inasemi-barbarous state 
of society courtesy might require that men 
who wore arms should not approach a 
guest when quite defenceless, and there is 
nothing whatever to show that decency was 
neglected. In vii., 283, é & éxecov Oupnye- 
péwy is explained as “a pregnant phrase,” 
“and coming out of the water I sank down, 
rallying my spirit.” Does it mean more 
than “ I scrambled out (and lay), panting ” ? 

One remark more. Why did Mr. Merry 
bring his work to an end at the twelfth 
book ? Of all divisions, this is the most 
damaging to the poem, and the editor of so 
considerable a book should insist on 
“dividing at the joints”—the more so as 
a few lines from the thirteenth book would 
bring us to a natural resting-place. 

Looking at the beautifully-printed volume, 
and considering the great and solid learning 
contained in its pages, it seems ungrateful 
to criticise a work which has cost so much 
thought and labour, and which to many will 
come as the memorial of a departed friend. 
The defects I have mentioned (apart from 
what I venture to think the defects of the 
plan—i.e., the omission of prolegomena, and 
the introduction of so much etymology) are 
slight ; the merits of the book are apparent 
on every page. Evetyn ABport. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


Dervontan rocks beneath Tottenham Court Road, 
at a depth of less than twelve hundred feet! 
This sentence sums up the results finally obtained 
from the experimental boring at the Horse-shoe 
Brewery, to which we made a slight allusion a 
month ago. At that time it was —— sup- 
posed by geologists that the Neocomian, or Lower 
Greensand, had been reached, and consequently 
great hopes were entertained that stores of water 
might soon be tapped, comparable with those of 
the Lower Greensand beneath Paris. But such 
hopes were speedily dispelled. After the borer 
had passed through the few feet of rock believed 
to represent the Lower Greensand, in an abnormal 
condition and associated possibly with thin repre- 
sentatives of some of the Oolitic series, it suddenly 
entered green and purple shales inclined at an 
angle of at least 30° and having a decidedly 
palaeozoic appearance. In fact, the rocks were 
not altogether unlike those of the famous well at 
Kentish Town, where after piercing the Gault the 
borer reached certain red rocks, the true position 
of which has been ever since their discovery in 
1855 a standing enigma to geologists. But 
it needed only a few days’ work with the 
diamond-mounted drill to completely set at rest 
the age of the Tottenham Court Road shales, 
The questionable rocks were first detected on 
May 1, and in the course of a very few days some 
of the cores brought to the surface were found 
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to contain fossils of undoubted Devonian type. 
Mr. Etheridge, who had taken great interest in the 
work, and had been ever ready to examine the 
cores with the view of detecting any organic re- 
mains, determined several species, which led him 
to refer the shales to the Upper Devonian series, 
represented typically by the rocks of the Eifel. 
We or al that the most characteristic fossils 
were Spirifera disjuncta, formerly called S. Ver- 
neutllt, and Rhynchonella cuboides. Most geologists 
would assume that as soon as these old rocks were 
reached all hope of obtaining water was at an end. 
It was deemed desirable, however, to continue the 
boring to a depth of 1,144 feet, and the last core 
was not drawn until May 18. Unfortunately six 
feet of core still remains at the bottom of the 
hole, and has not, therefore, given us any geologi- 
cal evidence. 


AtrHoveH this boring has not yielded a plenti- 
ful supply of water, it has nevertheless been 
of the greatest scientific interest, as affording 
a striking confirmation of Mr. Godwin-Austen’s 
views respecting the so-called ridge of palaeo- 
zoic rocks beneath London. The _ evidence 
derived from the borings at Harwich and at 
Kentish Town points in the same direction as 
that recently obtained at the Horse-shoe Brewery. 
There seems now to be no question that a highly- 
inclined set of palaeozoic shales exists not far below 
the base of the Gault in the south-eastern part of 
England. It is, of course, impossible to determine 
the direction of dip in the recently-discovered 
Devonian shales, since the cores are necessarily 
rotated before they can be brought to the surface 
for inspection. Could this direction be found, 
however, it would become an interesting question 
‘to speculate on the distance at which they might 
be succeeded by rocks of Carboniferous age. It is 
believed that the Harwich boring entered Car- 
boniferous rocks, and that the underground line 
connecting the coal-fields of Bath and Bristol 
with those of France and Belgium must therefore 
be deflected to the north in passing beneath the 
south-east of England. Will the Rev. J. Gunn’s 
suggestion to bore for coal in Norfolk ever be put 
to the test of experiment ? 


ConSIDERABLE attention has been recently paid 
‘to the geological conditions affecting our water- 


supply. Mr. Lucas, formerly of the Geological 
Survey, read a paper before the Society of Arts, 
on May 9, in which he explained “The Artesian 
System of the Thames Basin.” In the course of 
the discussion on this subject, the author re- 
marked that the Lower Greensand could never be 
looked to as the supply for London. This con- 
clusion has, of course, received striking confirma- 
tion from the results of Messrs. Meux’s boring, 
for, although they seem to have obtained a‘mode- 
rate supply on entering strata of this age, we have 
seen that the beds were very thin and not in the 
form of porous sandstones. A kindred subject 
was dealt with by Mr. W. Whitaker, in a paper 
read on May 18,. before the Society of Medical 
‘Officers of Health. Even if the Lower Greensand 
existed in force beneath London, its outcrop 
around the margin of the London basin is exces- 
sively narrow compared with that of the chalk. 
If, therefore, we seek a deep subterranean supply 
of water for the metropolis, Mr. Whitaker would 
advocate that the borings be confined to the chalk. 
The chalk, though permeable in most parts, holds 
the water with great tenacity, but if the borer 
has the good chance to enter large fissures or 
other cavities in the chalk, an enormous supply 
of water is commonly obtained. Messrs. Meux’s 
deep well, when in the chalk, failed to draw suffi- 
cient water in consequence of the site being on 
an elevation of the chalk, from which the water 
drained off. 


In the last number of the Royal School of 
Mines’ Magazine we find a report of Prof. Judd’s 
inaugural lecture to his geological class. After 

aying a well-merited tribute of respect to Prof. 

amsay, who had been his predecessor for not less 





than a quarter of a century, he referred in terms 
of admiration to the far-reaching schemes of Sir 
Henry de la Beche, the founder of the school, who 
ever kept in view the necessity of associating 
ractical instruction with teaching by means of 
ectures. To give effect to Sir Henry’s original 
designs, Mr. Judd has introduced courses of prac- 
tical demonstrations both in the field and in the 
class-room. These demonstrations cannot fail to 
raise the standard of instruction, and thus send 
forth a class of students better equipped for the 
work of original observation. 


Tue current number of Leonhard and Geinitz’s 
Neues Jahrbuch opens with an article by Prof. 
Zittel, entitled “ Beitriige zur Systematik der 
fossilen Spongien.” At present we have before us 
only the first part of these contributions, dealing 
with the classification of the Heactinellidue, the 
other groups of fossil sponges being reserved for 
future communications. English workers in this 
department such as Bowerbank and Carter, 
are duly referred to, and even Mr. Sollas’s 
newly-described Stawronema has not been over- 
looked. Both recent and fossil species are in- 
cluded in Zittel’s diagnoses, and the more inter- 
esting forms are illustrated in four excellent 
plates. The essay concludes with some remarks 
on the conditions of life of these sponges, and on 
the geological distribution of the fossil forms. 


Some vegetable remains from three localities 
near Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary, where coal is 
worked, have been examined by Prof. Heer, who 
has determined eleven species, several of which 
are well-known in the Kupferschiefer of Germany. 
The interesting fac. is therefore established that 
the Hungarian beds yielding these plants belong 
to the so-called Permian series. Dr. Heer has 
also lately published the fourth part of his Flora 
Fossilis Arctica, containing descriptions of the 
plants brought home by Prof. Nordenskjéld from 
the Swedish Polar Expedition of 1873. It like- 
wise includes descriptions of fossil plants from 
Eastern Siberia and the Amur country, showing 
that the coal-bearing beds of these regions are of 
Jurassic age. 


WE have received a work entitled River Ter- 
races: Letters on Geological and other Subjects, 
by Colonel George Greenwood (Longmans). 
The work is a collection of nearly one hundred 
letters contributed by the late Col. Greenwood to 
various journals between the years 1859 and 1875. 
Many of them bear upon geological topics, prin- 
cipally on his favourite theory of “‘Rain and 
Rivers,” but not a few are of a miscellaneous 
character, dealing with philological and other 
subjects. Some of the letters are certainly worth 
reprinting, but many of them relate to points of 
controversy now forgotten, and will be read, we 
fear, with only slender interest. The collection has 
been carefully edited by the author's nephew, Mr. 
C. W. Greenwood, and is accompanied by a memoir 
of the author, who was unquestionably a remark- 
able man in many ways. 


Messrs. W. Contins AND Son have sent us 
copies of some of the lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Glaszow Science Lectures Asso- 
ciation. Prof. Williamson on “The Ice Age,” 
and Mr. Pengelly on “The Antiquity of the Cave 
Men,” are capital expositions of subjects which 
can hardly fail to be popular. Where necessary 
the lectures are illustrated by woodcuts. 


WE regret to notice in the Neues Jahrbuch the 
death of several eminent Continental geologists, 
including Prof. Iwanowich von Eichwald, who 
was born at Mitau in 1795, and is known espe- 
cially by his Lethaea Rossica; Prof. Barbot de 
Marny, another active Russian geologist, who 
died in Vienna on April 16; and Dr. Alexander 
Braun, who was well known from his connexion 
with the K. Leopoldinisch-Carolinisch-Deutsche 
Akademie der Naturforscher, and who died in 
Berlin on March 29, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. 








METEOROLOGY. 


The Relation of the Wind to Barometrical Pres- 
sure.—In No. 178 of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society Mr. J. Allan Broun gives an elaborate 
investigation of this question, based on a discus- 
sion of eight years’ observations (1842-49) taken 
at Greenwich, Dublin, and Makerstoun. He 
deals simply with the monthly means for each 
element, and points out the variations in the 
amounts of the gradients, and in the motion of 
the wind during the year. According to Mr. 
Broun’s results the angle which the mean direc- 
tion of the wind makes with the isobars is 20°, 
which corresponds with Buys Ballot’s idea, as 
given by Buchan, that the angle made with the 
normal to the isobar ranges between 30° and 10°. 
Mr. Broun then deals with the direction of the 
upper currents, of which he himself had made a 
careful series of observations at Makerstoun, and 
he finds that the angle between the resultant 
direction for the cirrus and the surface current at 
Makerstoun is about 35°, whereas at Brussels it 
was determined by Queletet to be 24°. The paper 
concludes as follows :— 

“Tt is evident that the facts developed in this pzper 
indicate a wholly new theory of the circulation of the 
atmosphere. It was believed that the air was con- 
tinually flowing into atmospheric basins; and, as the 
barometer gave no indication of the fact, it became a 
logical necessity, as the air could not flow out below, 
that it must rush up above and flow off in still more 
rapid currents in directions for which there was 
neither law nor reason. It appears that the air does 
not pour into these basins, but that it moves asa 
whole in the directions of equal pressure.” 


Tycho Brahe's Observations. —The Danish 
Academy have published Tycho Brahe’s Meteoro- 
logical Journal kept at Uraniborg, 1582-97, which 
was discovered a few years ago in the Library at 
Vienna. To it has been appended a discussion of 
the principal subjects which it contains, by M. 
Paul La Cour, chief assistant at the Meteorological 
Institute of Copenhagen. This Appendix is in 
French, and it consists of a comparison between 
the apparent conditions of the climate of Den- 
mark at that period and at the present time. Of 
course there are no instrumental observations for 
so early a date; but the information as to the 
state of the sky, the direction of the wind, the 
frequency of rain, thunderstorms, hail, &c., is very 
complete and valuable. The general outcome of 
the whole discussion is that no evidence is de- 
rivable from it of any important change in the 
climate of the country within the space of nearly 
300 years, 


Meteorology of the Arctic Regions.—Dr. Wijk- 
ander has published in the Transactions of the 
Swedish Academy the observations taken during 
Prof. Nordenskjéld’s expedition to Spitzbergen, 
which was absent from Gothenburg from July 3, 
1872, to August 28, 1873. The observations are 
in two series; one embraces those made on board 
the Polhem up to the time of her being frozen up; 
the other includes hourly observations made for 
ten months at Mossel Bay. From the great care 
which Prof. Nordenskjold and his colleagues 
bestowed on all their scientific work, we may 
safely say that this is one of the most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of Arctic meteor- 
ology which has ever appeared. 


Variations of Temperature at Kew.—Prof. Bal- 
four Stewart has discussed these variations for the 
twenty-one years 1855-75, in a paper in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 178. He 
deals with them first according to the sun-spot 
period, and then endeavours to establish a relation 
between them and the lunar period, by taking 
means for each lunation during the entire period. 
The results as shown in curves are not very coD- 
clusive as yet, but it is pointed out that erhaps 
they may throw light on Mr, Allan Brouns 
hypothesis of the sun’s being one-sided in his 
action on the earth, and that occasionally the 12- 
fluential longitude of the sun may be tu 
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towards the earth at an epoch when the moon is 
in the most favourable position. Under such cir- 
cumstances the combined action would of course 
produce a maximum effect. Various considera- 
tions implied in this idea are then briefly pointed 
out. 

The Relation between Sun-spot Periods and 
Meteorological Phenomena.—The most elaborate 
work on this subject which has yet appeared is a 
yolume first published by Dr. F.G. Hahn.* In 
this he discusses the sun-spot period in connexion 
with:—1. Temperature; 2. Wind; 3. Hydro- 
meteors—z.e., Hail, Rain, Thunderstorms, &c.; 
and 4, Pressure. As regards Temperature, Dr. 
Hahn inclines to Kdéppen’s idea that any 
oscillation depending on the sun-spot period 
does not show itself simultaneously over the 
whole globe, but is propagated gradually from 
the equator to the poles. Moreover, he does not 
deal solely with the 11-year period, but treats of 
the longer periods of 554 years (Wolff and Fritz), 
67 (Klein), and 70 (Hornstein), and, in addition, 
the period of 222 years according to Fritz, em- 
bracing twenty of the shortest intervals. It is 
pointed out also that, inasmuch as the extremes of 
temperature, &c., do not occur simultaneously 
with those of the sun’s position, so the effect 
respectively of a maximum or minimum of 
sun-spots frequency becomes manifested a few 
years subsequently. Dr. Hahn holds that the 
figures which he cites prove the following asser- 
tion (p. 90):—“ Less activity in the sun, 
which exhibits itself in the diminished number 
of sun-spots (and rarity of the Aurora), pro- 
duces higher temperatures on the earth, and, 
vice versa, greater activity in the sun and greater 
frequency of spots produces periods of low tem- 
perature on earth.” He then goes on to predict 
that, as the present year affords a minimum of 
sun-spots, some of the next three years will pro- 
bably be hot ones. He cites with pride the fulfil- 
ment of Képpen’s prophecy in the Austrian Journal 
for 1873, p. 267, that the year 1875 would be very 
cold. This was amply carried out, and it was 
based by its author on the existence of a forty-five 
year period of cold weather, which Dr. Hahn 
thinks he has traced back for more than 1,000 
years up to the year 845, using Arago’s catalogue, 
As regards wind, the attempts to establish a 
regular periodicity in the direction at individual 
stations are not very conclusive, but our author 
puts forward strongly the results of Meldrum 
and Poey on the periodicity of cyclones. Simi- 
larly the other elements are discussed with a vary- 
ing amount of conclusiveness in the outcome. 
As may be expected, the author winds up with 
professing his thorough belief in the existence of 
some periodicity, but his utter disbelief in the 
present possibility of predicting weather thereby. 


The Atlas Météorologique for 1875.—M. Le 
Verrier has issued this work, which is now in the 
eleventh year of its existence. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the years 1869-74 inclusive 
Were condensed into two volumes. The first two 
Parts consist, as usual, of the accounts of thunder- 
storms and hailstorms. Part III. is to appear in 
August, and to consist of Reports on the obserya- 
tions taken at the Ecoles Normales. Part IV. is of 
the nature of an appendix, and contains papers on 
various subjects, such as the Meteorology of Tiflis, 
of Asia Minor, and of Portugal; discussions on 
Local Climatology in France, &c.; the most im- 
portant of these latter being those on the Hydro- 
metry of the Seine, by M. Belgrand. 


Dutch Wind-Charts.—The Meteorological Insti- 
tute of Utrecht has published the first series of its 
Monthly Wind-Charts for the North Atlantic, 
Covering the area from 8° to 51° N., and from 4° 
to 52° W. This area is represented by four charts, 
three of them giving wind-stars to sixteen points 





* Ueber die Beziehungen der Sonnenfleckenperiode 
2u meteorologischen Erscheinungen. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann, 1877, 8vo, 184 pp. 


for single-degree squares,and the fourth a summary 
of these figures to eight points, grouped together 
so as to show the geographical distribution of 
similar conditions. Prof. Buys Ballot thinks 
that by this method he gives a more natural re- 
ager a vm than by taking any arbitrary num- 

r of ten-degree squares. No information is 
accorded on any other subject than wind, but it 
is explained that results as to other elements can 
be inserted on the “ summary ” charts. 


The Winds and their Story of the World.—Mr. 
W. L. Jordan has published under this title a 
reply to Prof. Huxley’s remarks in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society for 1869 with 
regard to the action of vis inertiae in producing 
the atmospheric circulation of the globe. He has 
previously published several other works on the 
same subject, and the present issue is practically 
a réchauffé of their contents. The preface is ex- 
tracted from one of them entitled Replies to 
Critics, and some of the chapters from his larger 
work, The Ocean, published in 1873, which itself 
was a digest of three former books. His views 
have been from time to time noticed in our 
columns and hardly need further mention now. 





WE understand that the three subjoined savans 
have recently been elected Foreign Members of 
the Linnean Society :—Pierre Duchatre, of Paris, 
distinguished for his researches in physiological 
and other branches of botany; Prof. Carl Gegen- 
baur, of Heidelberg, whose labours in zoology and 
comparative anatomy of the vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates are acknowledged as of the highest 
standard ; Prof. Rudolph Leuckardt, of Leipzig, 
to whose investigations into the morphology and 
physiology of the lower forms of animals, and 
establishment of the group Coelenterata, all work- 
ing zoologists are indebted. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mereoroxocicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, May 16.) 


H. S. Eatoy, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—‘‘An Improved 
Form of Mercurial Barometers,” by R. E. Power. 
The improvement consists in the use of a double 
column of mercury, so that, in the event of a 
vacuum being formed by the escape of some mercury 
into the cistern, the shock is no longer felt by the 
tube, but in the first place is received by the mercury 
alone, and then reflected, much diminished, into the 
cistern, where it is modified by the presence of the 
atmosphere. At the same time, owing to the peculiar 
construction of the cistern, the probability of any 
mercury leaving the tubes is much less than in the 
case of the standard barometers at present in use. It 
is also believed that the employment of the double 
tube will do away with the necessity of boiling the 
mercury.—‘‘The Relation between the Upper and 
Under Currents of the Atmosphere around Areas of 
Barometric Depression,” by the Rev. W. Clement 
Ley, M.A. This paper gives a description of the 
mean directions of the movements of cirrus clouds 
over the different segments of areas of depression. 
The subject is treated on its observational side, as it 
is not yet considered ripe for much theoretical discus- 
sion, but one or two points seem likely to throw some 
light on the theory of the movements of the atmo- 
sphere. The direction of the upper currents round a 
depression is found to be most intimately related to 
the direction in which the depression itself is pro- 
gressing. In the rear of a depression when the mean 
direction of the surface winds is nearly parallel to the 
isobars, or at right angles to the radius, the cirrus 
current almost coincides with the surface wind, except 
near the central calm. In the front of the depression, 
on the other hand, where there is the greatest in- 
draught near the earth’s surface, the upper currents 
flow greatly away from the centre. The current in 
the rear of a depression has therefore the greatest, 
and that in the front the least, vertical depth. The 
majority of our depressions travel towards some point 
between north and east, and, so far as the author has 
been able to calculate, the mean height of our south- 
easterly winds is not half that of our north-westerly 








winds, even supposing the latter to extend no higher 


than the stratum of cirrus. The angle of deviation 
increases with the increase of friction, and it is pos- 
sible, therefore, that the great incurvation of the 
surface winds in the front of a depression is closely 
related to the greater amount of friction which they 
encounter, for they are comparatively shallow currents, 
and experience resistance above as well as at their 
base. The contrast between the upper currents on 
the right and those on the left of the trajectory is 
quite as remarkable as that between the upper cur- 
rents in the front and in the rear, and it is very 
constant and well marked in its general character. 
As regards the centre, the upper current, when trace- 
able over this district, commonly coincides, or very 
nearly, with the wind previously felt at the earth’s 
surface.—“ Contributions to the Meteorology of the 
Pacific: the Island of Rapa,” by Robert H. Scott, 
F.R.S. Rapa is a small island eighteen miles in 
circumference, in the South Pacific, in latitude 27° 
S, and longitude 144° W. The observations were 
made by Capt. D. E. Mackellar, on board the depét 
ship Midas, during the period extending from De- 
cember 15, 1867, to May 27, 1869; the climate ap- 
pears to be an equable one. 





Socrety or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, May 17.) 
F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Rendall 
exhibited a Chinese roll, containing drawings in out- 
line of the birth of a new Buddhist cycle. At one 
end sits Buddha, attacked by demons, whose arrows 
as they approach him are changed into flowers. The 
cycle is represented by an infant, in the scale of a 
balance, the other arm of which demons are trying to 
pull down. The figures of the demons are of the 
most fantastic character, and the drawing is of a very 
high quality. Mr. Franks exhibited a roll with 
coloured drawings of the same subject, dated 1369, 
while that belonging to Mr. Rendall is of the year 
1631.—Mr. Miiller exhibited some bronzes found at 
Vienne, in Dauphiné, in 1866, of which the most re- 
markable were two statuettes of a Gaulish god wear- 
ing a lion skin, and holding a spear in one hand and 
a bowl in the other. Above the head of one of these 
figures is fixed a barrel-shaped object with radii pro- 
jecting from it, and bearing similar objects. The 
meaning of this is unknown. The other figure wears 
besides the lion skin a close-fitting tunic with fringed 
ends.—Mr. Knocker exhibited the horn formerly used 
to summon the corporation of Dover, which bears 
the name of a German maker of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the talismanic word AGLA ; and two silver 
oars, probably of the reign of Queen Anne, of which 
the larger belongs to the Court of Admiralty of the 
Cinque Ports, and the smaller, which screws into a 
cylindrical case tipped with a crown, is the sign of 
office of the water-bailiff of Dover.—Mr. Franks ex- 
hibited a fine specimen of a Roman helmet found in 
Cambridgeshire ; an iron spear-head of Roman make, 
with a polygonal shaft, and a small figure of Mercury, 
found in the Isle of Ely. The helmet is of consider- 
able interest, as not more than four have previously 
been found in this country.—Mr. Freshfield read an 
account of the palace of the Hebdomon at Constanti- 
nople, illustrated by photographs of that and other 
buildings, 





Puysicat Socirry.—(Saturday, May 26.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell explained and exhibited a double 
slit which he has employed for measuring the dis- 
tances between the lines in the spectrum, and finds 
of great service in cases where the illumination is so 
slight as to preclude the possibility of using the 
ordinary micrometer. One slit remaining stationary, 
the other can be moved at right angles to its direction 
by means of a very delicate micrometer-screw of 200 
threads to the inch, the graduated head of which is 
capable of distinctly indicating one five-millionth of 
an inch in the motion of the slit. If now a reading 
of the micrometer be taken when the slits are super- 
posed and form one continuous slit, and a second 
reading when any given line has been superposed 
upon any other line at a moderate distance from it, 
the difference between these readings will enable us 
at once to ascertain the distance between the lines, if 
the micrometer be calibrated in terms of the spectrum 
as seen in the observing telescope. The author has 
made several measurements with this apparatus, and 
finds it to be capable of extreme accuracy, but it is, 
of course, essential that the moveable slit remains 
within a moderate distance of the axis of the colli- 
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mator. He then described a simple arrangement for 
automatically fixing a prism, when placed on 
the table of a goniometer, at the angle of minimum 
deviation when different coloured rays are under 
examination. To the arms which support the tele- 
scopes of the goniometer are attached two short links 
of equal lengths connected at their extremities with 
a nut sliding freely on an arm which is fixed radially 
to the centre table of the instrument. The prism is 
held on the table with its base at right angles to this 
arm, and it thus remains adjusted for all the rays of 
the spectrum.—Mr. O. J. Lodge then read two papers 
by Profs. Ayrton and Perry, jointly, of the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Japan. The first contains an 
account of an elaborate series of experiments on 
“Teco as an Electrolyte.” They state, as a result of 
their experiments, that the capacity per cub. cent. of 
ice at —13°5 C. is 0°002 micro-farad and the specific 
inductive capacity is 22160 (that of air being called 
unity), while that of water at 8°°7 C.is about 2240 
times this amount. Commencing with ice at 
— 13°-6 C. the temperature was allowed to rise and the 
conductivity determined by galvanometer readings. 
From these a very regular curve was deduced which 
shows that the conductivity increases regularly and 
that there is no sudden rise in passing from the solid 
to the liquid state. The apparatus was also employed 
for determining the electromotive force of polarisation 
currents at different temperatures by replacing the 
copper by a zine disc. The second communication 
contained suggestions for experiments on “ The Vis- 
cosity of Water and other Liquids.” It was accom- 
panied by working drawings of an apparatus which 
the authors have designed for determining the relation 
between the viscosity of a liquid and the velocity of a 
surface moving in contact with it. They have, how- 
ever, no facilities for making such an apparatus, and 
therefore place it at the service of anyone who may 
be willing to study the subject. 

[Erratum.—In line 12 of the report of the last 
meeting of this society for “ more” read “ less.”] 








FINE ART. 
THE SALON OF 1877, 
(Third Notice.) 
Room 19.—La Glaneuse, by Jules Breton (No. 
302), presents neither the gaily picturesque nor 
the wholly rude and toil-worn aspect of rustic 
life: either of these two views is but one-sided, 
and the subject is conceived with that stedfast 
dignity which comes of the effort to reach com- 
plete truth, The Gleaner, a majestic woman of 
the people, goes home as the red light of the 
setting sun fades on the horizon, bearing on her 
shoulders the hard-won sheaf. Behind her, far 
distantin the lessening line of well-stacked sheaves, 
still gleans and binds another whom we hardly 
see, for the canvas is filled by this woman who 
fronts us, whose grieved eyes have seen unending 
days of labour, whose lips have learnt silence from 
the twilight and the dawn, who has stood beneath 
the sun at midday, and guided her feet by the stars 
at night. The winds of heaven have polished her 
mighty limbs, the falling dew is on her hair, and the 
harsh stubble of the late-cut corn breaks crushed 
beneath her naked tread. Here is the poetry of 
labour, of labour in the field not prosperous with 
the fertile charm of the South yielding abundance 
to the idle hand, but of labour demanding constant 
effort and denial, the labour of the hardy North, 
which shrinks from no exposure, and, engaged in 
perpetual combat with the opposing forces of 
nature, gathers from the contact something of 
their secret strength, something of their dumb 
force. Scarcely any other work by M. Breton 
has reached quite the accent of poetic elevation 
and dignity which distinguishes Za Glaneuse ; 
and in other merit the work is not behind the 
most accomplished of the painter’s former produc- 
tions. The painting, indeed, seems a little too 
slight in accent for the great size of the picture, 
and this is a defect which has been noticeable in 
one or two studies of heroic proportions exhibited 
in England of late years by M. Breton; but the 
type is fine, the modelling of the beautiful arms, 
the turns of the elbow and wrist, are full of ex- 





quisitely subtle variation, and the indication of 
the form and movement of the body, the wonderful 
play of the lines above the hips, where the blue 
upper skirt is rolled about the waist, isan achieve- 
ment both to be enjoyed and studied. The differ- 
ence between the work of a master who searches 
for the highest, the most essential, class of facts 
which his subject can furnish, and that of 
a painter whose powers of observation are not 
submitted to direction and control in this 
sense, is instantly felt if we turn from such 
a work as La Gilaneuse to one of the most 
characteristic bits of portraiture which Bastien- 
Lepage has given us (Room 20, No. 118). Two 
half-length figures, Mes Parents, are combined 
in one frame, separated by a band passing down 
the centre. Only the heads are completed, the 
rest is sketched indefinitely but slightly. A few 
years ago, it would have been impossible to send 
to the Salon a picture in this incomplete state. 
In the days when the total of works exhibited 
scarcely reached 2,000, the majority of these works 
were the carefully matured expression of the sum 
of the painters’ aims and knowledge ; now we get 
considerably more than twice that number, but 
the majority are simple studies, immensely valu- 
able and interesting as such, but the general charac- 
ter of the Salon is wholly changed. The public 
are pleased by the novelty ; that which has hitherto 
had only a value in the studio is becoming a sale- 
able article, but it is doubtful whether the habit 
of looking at this class of work alone will enable 
them to see much more either in art or nature 
than they would have done if left to themselves. 
In passing from room to room, the workman or 
the painter incessantly arouses our astonishment 
and admiration, but the artist is rarely to be seen. 
As a specimen of acute seeing, of masterly handi- 
work, and of more than skilful painting, these two 
heads, Mes Parents, roundly modelled in broad 
outdoor light, and looking out from the canvas 
with an astonishing truth of effect, are among 
the most noticeable portraits of the exhibition; as 
painter and workman M. Lepage stands in a high 
rank, but if we wish to prove how wholly he lies 
at the mercy of that which most obviously happens 
to be before him, we have only to turn back to his 
meaningless, characterless portrait of Lady L. 


Georges Becker’s fantastic representation of 
Mdlle. F. B. (149), dressed in a white gauze 
costume and yellow scarf of the First Empire, 
standing on a red carpet and relieved against a 
pale blue curtain which descends like a drop- 
scene over the background, has passages of pretty 
colour, light, freshness, and an eccentric, amusing 
dash to recommend it, but the position of the 
lady’s hands and arms, folded just beneath her 
high waist, is ill chosen, heightening the defects 
of his model’s build, and giving an unfortunate 
look of low comedy to her portrait. Lost in the 
corner hard by is Cicéri’s Au Bord de [Eau 
(486), a little bit of delicately felt and studied 
river-scenery worth seeking up. On the opposite 
side of the room hangs a portrait of Carrier- 
Belleuse by Cormon (a recent Prix de Rome) the 
head of which is individualised with great energy, 
but the general effect of which is much spoilt by 
the obvious disproportion of the arms. To the 
right of this portrait is Une Corvée d’Eau: Guerre 
de 1870-71 (585), by Léon Couturier. Soldiers 
under fire from a distant farm-house occupied by 
Prussians are dodging round a well in the fore- 
ground, and watching the favourable moment for 
hauling up the bucket. The group is full of 
movement and character, and the story is capitally 
told; which cannot be said of M. Chlebowski’s 
DL’ Etranglement dune Sultane (Room 22, no. 478), 
for we could not know what was going to happen 
unless we had been told. The sultana peacefully 
slumbers, and her attendant slave, crouching on 
the floor by her side, is also sunk in sleep, but a dis- 
tant door opens and admits a stealthily approaching 
group, whose deadly purpose is scarcely sufficiently 
indicated by the little cord which swings in the 
handsof one of the foremost figures. M.Chlebowski 





is a pupil of Géréme’s, and this very competent 
painting shows that he has learnt all that M. 
Géréme could teach ; only that happy point which 
M. Géréme imparts to all his work is wanting, 
L’Etranglement dune Sultane is an intelligent 
repetition of such of the master’s qualities as it 
was possible to imitate, but lacking the salt and 
flavour never wanting to the model, and conse- 
quently lacking freshness and individuality, 
These are qualities which ina high degree dis- 
tinguish a picture of a very different order, and 
dealing with a very different class of facts— 
Maurice Courant’s Avant le Grain (574), a sea- 
piece admirably well painted, frank and sincere, 
The lines of the sky, excellently found, are full of 
suggestion of increasing movement; the broad 
masses of threatening cloud hurry from right to 
left, their deep shadows brought toa centre by 
the dark forms of the boats, one of which holdly 
shows its sail, while the distant horizon-line is 
just lit by the white-capped waves which gather 
and gather over the broad expanse of sea until 
they come rushing close in angry breakers on the 
near sands. M. Courant gives us bad weather at 
sea, and M. Denduyts bad weather on land. 
Nothing could be more dismal than Les Environs 
d Afsné, par un Temps de Pluie (676). This isa 
good study in its way, large and delicate, but it 
has the fault which seems to be a commonly 
besetting sin, the fault of attempting to render 
effects without adequate study of the forms which 
they do but clothe. It is impossible here to pass 
by the two life-size portraits of his wife and her 
sister, by Benjamin Constant (537, 538). They 
challenge our attention with something of the 
barbaric éclat which distinguished his large 
Oriental subject of last year. The wife, tightly 
shining in black satin, and trying unsuccess- 
fully to sit upon a yellow-satin chair in a 
room all yellow and gold save for one space 
filled by a large blue vase, is the more con- 
spicuous, but both portraits are immensely 
skilful, full of bravado, very hard, and very 
vulgarly ostentatious. They might, however, be 
called serious and refined if compared with the 
hideous folly of Carolus Duran (Room 23, No. 
779), Portrait de Mdme. de L. He appears to have 
chosen to represent all that is in the worst taste 
both in women and furniture. A woman, who 
seems once to have had beauty and freshness, but 
whose lost bloom is now replaced by rouge, 
pillows her head on a glaring scarlet pillow, and 
stretches herself on a couch covered by a gaudy 
flowered cheap moguette, thrusting out her legs 
from beneath her skirts so as to show her } 
silk stockings and the long yellow heels of her 
shoes. M. Duran’s merits cannot be denied, but 
he no longer paints as he did when he executed, 
for example, La Dame aw Gant, new in the 
Luxembourg. The character of his talent, always 
somewhat coarse, has undergone a steady vul- 
garisation from the persistency with which he 
seems to have devoted himself to reproducing the 
lowest types of womanhood. Out of all the long 
series of painted advertisements of women 4 Ja 
mode which have been given to the world in the 
Salon, this last is perhaps one of the most start- 
lingly offensive. 


It is a relief to turn to Duez’ less able but 
pleasant portrait of Mdme. D. (760), a lady stand- 
ing by the sea, which, although insufficient and 
showing as did the face of the figure in his 
Pivoines last year a noticeable want of construc 
tion, is very harmonious in general effect, and good 
in relation of tone. Another portrait in this 
same room shows M. Chaplin at his best. His 
half-length of a lady in outdoor country dress 
is admirably effective and charming, and the base, 
in which is introduced the head of her dog, * 
rough greyhound, snuffing at his mistress’s ham a 
is a remarkable piece of arrangement. Very f 
of charm also is the head of Courtois’ little Narcis®, 
who languishes away by a clear pool, the water 
of which show back again the fair face crown? 
by the star-flower which bears his name. 4° 
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small extended right arm is certainly out of pro- 
portion, but the flesh-painting is very able, and 
the tone tells well against the soft red of the cloak 
which has fallen from his shoulders, making a 
carpet for the figure on the ground. The scene is 
closely shut in by a wooded bank, only a narrow 
line of light breaking just above its edge relieves 
without disturbing the mysterious sighing quiet in 
which Narcissus fades from life. In strong con- 
trast to the refined elegance of M. Courtois’ work, 
stands M. Delaunay’s portrait of a woman (656), 
a woman whose physiognomy speaks her sprung 
of no privileged class, He has got great force in 
the head, and the peculiarities of the type are 
seized by the painter, and accented with remorse- 
less vigour, and the barbarous scheme of colour 
in which he has appropriately clothed his subject 
heightens the savage character of the general 
effect. 

Dupray has two excellent military scenes, 
Artillerte légére allant prendre Position—Metz, 
1870 (771), and Grandes Maneuvres d’Automne 
(Room 24,770). The first is full of movement. 
The foreground is strewn with dead, while away 
go the galloping band, their backs turned on their 
fallen comrades, dashing onwards, with the 
pieces under their charge, beneath one of those 
chill blue skies, clouded with grey, which mean a 
rain-storm close at hand. In the second we see 
again the backs of the actors, the foreign officers, 
who are eagerly inspecting the movements of the 
Third Corps, commanded by General Lebrun. A 
glance along the line of this group serves to show 
how much Dupray knows, observes, and can put 
into his work. Even without the aid of uni- 
forms it would be easy to guess the different 
nationalities of the spectators from their gestures, 
nay, from their very seat in the saddle, for the 
slightest touch is full of definite intention. 
Grandes Mancuvres @ Automne attracts, and de- 
serves, considerable notice ; but the largest share 
of public attention in this, the last, room, is ac- 
corded to Zaida, la Favorite (391), by Casado 
del Alisal, a sort of Valentine on a large scale, 
bidding audaciously for such popularity as may 
be obtained by a garish display of lace and jewels, 
and coloured silks and satins, and rose-tinted 
flesh; painted with much facility and cleverness, 
it eclipses better work. Clays’ Le Zutderzée, par 
un Temps calme, prés Texel (494), a charming bright 
bit of sea and dunes, painted by a master, should not 
be overlooked, and much of M. Doucet’s Adam and 
Eve (739) deserves consideration. The arrange- 
ment of the two figures is graceful, and the move- 
ment of the childish little halffrightened Eve, 
who, awakened to a consciousness of fault, creeps 
close, for refuge, to the side of the strong and 
youthful Adam, is happily conceived, and gives a 
certain novelty of interest to this rendering of an 
ancient theme. E. F. 8. Parrison. 
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Oliver Cromwell at Marston Moor, by Mr. Crofts, 
18 one of the best-treated and most sensible pic- 
tures in the exhibition—marred, however, by the 
common aspect of Cromwell himself, who looks 
Coarse, cross, and somewhat too old ; he bestrides 
his bright-bay horse with a very valiant confident 
ar, and seems to have just given the order for his 
pikemen and musketeers to advance. Two or 
three of these hold the lighted fuse: the point of 
fierce red with its dampish smoke is touched-in 
With wonderful knack in the right-hand corner. 
The soldiers look like men who have tussled and 
Conquered ere now, strong in their general, and 
Who mean to do the same again; the officer in 

ont, with a Bible open in his hand, has been 
reading up to the last moment, and will now dis- 
charge a different duty with equal zeal. A 
Royalist noble lies dead in the foreground. “ Quit 
you like men” is the predominant sentiment of 
the picture.—Like so many other Academicians, 





Mr. Poynter has produced as his diploma-painting 
a specimen, The Fortune-teller, rather below his 
mark than the contrary—not certainly that it is 
other than careful, creditable, and agreeable, but 
it is neither very important nor very strenuously 
wrought. A lady—we presume Roman, but the 
couleur locale of the subject is not strongly marked 
—naked- from the bath, and holding a mirror 
across her thigh, is awaiting the divination which 
the fortune-teller, a woman clad in red and blue 
draperies of Madonna-like affinity, delicately 
shaded, is about to deliver from the inspection 
of her glass globe partly filled with water; an 
attendant looks through the curtain which hangs 
in an intercolumniation to learn the result. 
Expectation, serious but not excited, is the feel- 
ing of the entire group. The flesh-tint is gener- 
ally a weak point with Mr. Poynter, and by no 
means less so in this than in previous instances. 
“ When a man’s single he lives at his ease” fur- 
nishes a motto for a careful and successful 
humoristic picture by Mr. J. Watson Nicol, 
clever in its lighting. A gentleman of about 
1610, whose grizzling hair indicates the transi- 
tion from middle age to elderliness, is lolling back 
in a not very easy chair: his shoes are off, and 
his yellow stockings fully displayed upon legs and 
feet stretched out to the uttermost; he holds a 
pipe, and his mouth emits the upward smoke; 
claret and fruit are by him, and he trails a napkin 
on the floor. The Annunciation to the Shepherds 
is a work of far more than common note by Mr. 
Edgar Barclay, who takes his executive inspira- 
tion no doubt partly from Millet, but not with 
any actual servility of imitation. There is no 
pretence at making the Shepherds Jewish, or 
remote in period of time: they are like peasants 
of the Campagna of our own day, or, indeed, 
almost as much English-looking as _ Italian. 
Neither does Mr. Barclay indicate any Christmas 
or wintry season of the year: he gives us October- 
like foliage, and numerous wild-flowers. There 
are no visible angels—only a vivid illumination in 
the sky. Assessing the work according to what 
it intends and professes, and not according to any 
different standard, it shows ability in design, 
grouping, and general expressiveness. If not an 
ideal treatment, neither is it an ignoble one. 
Another Biblical subject, quite as unusual in its 
mode of presentment as Mr. Barclay’s, is The 
Dove which “returned not any more” after the 
Deluge, by Mr. Watts. The singular aspect of 
this picture catches the eye at once: its narrow 
uprightness, its extreme simplicity of material, its 
severe and chastened grace. The fork of an ivy- 
clad tree is what one sees at first; then the dove 
which has settled where the fork branches off. 
The ivy is sere and dry, but a few fresh green 
leaves are timidly expanding on the tree; water 
below, and overhead a blue sky with light 
divergent flakes of cloud, are the whole environ- 
ment; the upper slopes of the land are dimly 
emerging here and there, like shore-strewn 
boulders amid a risen tide. This will, we have 
no doubt, always remain a highly-valued example 
of Mr. Watts’s art: broad, delicate, and candid in 
its freshness of perception. Yet another Scriptural 
theme is embodied in Mr. Rooke’s triptych, The 
Story of Ruth—one of the pictures bought for the 
Chantrey Fund. This shows a certain advance in 
maturity of practice beyond the picture by the 
same artist which we praised last year, Elijah de- 
nouncing Ahab and Jezebel; but we should hesi- 
tate before preferring it on the whole. It is a 
decidedly mannered production—mannered in all 
its elements, whether of facial type and expression, 
of colour, of the many-crinkled draperies, or of 
the excessive thinness of manipulation. The 
work, however, is throughout that of an artist, 
having genuine tenderness and refinement, and 
much unity of self-consistent style. The style, 
indeed, is not exactly original—it has something 
founded on Mr. Watts and Mr. Leighton, and 
something more imported from Mr. Burne 
Jones and his sub-school; a dangerous habit 








of work for a young painter, whose best 
course, on the contrary, is to start from a 
principle of strict and direct representation, 
confident that his own style—whatever that may 
be, and Mr. Rooke has evidently no want of gift 
for such a purpose—will come with time and 

ractice, if he will only allow it a fair opportunity. 

he peculiarity of the colour-scheme of this trip- 
tych may be emphasised by our observing that 
there is not a single touch of red in any portion. 
As a composition, the first subject, Ruth re- 
fusing to part from Naomi, is the most laudable, 
and the second, Ruth and Boaz in the harvest- 
field, the least so. 

Over the Border, by Mr. MacWhirter, counts as 
one of the most effective and spirited landscapes 
in the exhibition: a red sunset in an intensely 
light sky, clean-swept by soaking showers and 
unpausing wind, and a horseman galloping for- 
ward as if all the myrmidons of law, or the emissaries 
of the Prince of Darkness, were after him. Between 
Hope and Fear, by Mr. Alma-Tadema, shows a 
blooming damsel, with a very big bouquet of 
roses and myrtle-flowers, blushing and silent in 
the presence of her grey-haired father, who, 
recumbent barefoot on his couch, holds a silver 
goblet for his post-prandial potation: the dessert 
of fresh figs is a most luscious piece of pictorial 
edibility. His helmet and shield hang in the 
corner, and two spears beside them, and persuade 
the eye that he has a good right to take 
his ease in the decline of life. The maiden, we 
may surmise, has received an offer of marriage, 
put into demonstrative floral language by her nose- 
gay, and she is hesitating to formulate it by word 
of mouth to her father, good-humoured and pater- 
nally accessible though he looks. Both in coun- 
tenance and in action her expression is exceedingly 
true; and the work, as a whole, keeps its place 
well in the long series of Mr. Tadema’s successes 
in classical social life, although not coming into 
the front rank among them. An Italian painter, 
Tito Conti, sends, in The Introduction, a very 
clever, daintily-touched, and expressive little pic- 
ture of manners, tending, however, to that sort 
of obviousness which belongs to stage-posing. 
A burly, black-browed, Italian-looking husband, 
turned of forty, is introducing to his white-satin- 
robed wife, a dozen years younger than himself, a 
very pretty page-like youth, who, with as much 
of pertness as of obsequious gallantry, makes a 
profound bow. The costume is of the Crom- 
wellian period, and the pictorial style less Italian 
than compounded from the Dutch painters of that 
era and the sparkling French precision of the pre- 
sent day. The Water-Carriers, Egypt, is one of 
the largest pictures in the collection, and a re- 
markable instance of the force of handling and 
breadth of manner which Mr. Goodall can com- 
mand when he likes—far different indeed from 
the quality of his earlier work before his visit to 
the Kast. The yellow glow, though not perhaps 
strictly like sunlight, is very intense, and the 
figures pose and move with natural untutored 
grandeur. Snow in Spring constitutes one of the 
best pictures we have seen from the hand of Mr, 
Boughton ; the subject being ingenious and un- 
hackneyed, perhaps entirely original, and the 
grouping excellently combined so as to tell its 
story. A family-party of six, in the costume of 
the beginning of the current century, has been out 
with the dog primrose-gathering ina wood ; but now_ 
down comes the snow in large flakes, slow at first 
but rapidly thickening, and the excursionists seek 
shelterless shelter under the leafless trees, keeping as 
close together as may be. A prettier idyll could 
hardly be made out of the provoking vicissitudes 
of the British climate. Mouwnt’s Bay isa splendid 
example of the searching observation and unre- 
laxing energy of Mr. Brett, who here realises with 
uncommon success that most difficult feat—the 
painting of a wide prospect of land and sea in 
vivid unveiled sunshine, sunshine which is brilliant 
and powerful without being made harsh or op- 
pressive, or too much cut up into detail. The 
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grassy and furze-clad foreground to the right, 
speckled over with sheep (which are perhaps a 
little too pinky in fleece), rises into bold ledges 
and crests; the rippled blue sea is sheened with 
magical drifts of green, purple, and white—the 
last tint predominating in the distance. The main 
central object is a great obtuse cone of primrose- 
lichened rock ; low bluffs of cultivated cliff-fields 
stretch out, and dim hills lie remote; a few boats 
dot the sea-surface, and serve to define the space 
of the scene, as well as to give it a sense of life; 
the sky is loaded with reddish cumulus-clouds 
massed over the horizon. This work is certainly 
a great effort of knowledge and of disciplined ex- 
ecution. Lous XI. and Cardinal Balue, though 
it cannot be called one of Mr. Wallis’s best 
pictures, is strongly expressive. The king, with 
the leaden saints in his hat, a light stick, and 
long, full, lanky grey hair, and companioned by 
a small terrier, contemplates with a serious un- 
moved countenance the kneeling cardinal as he 
pours forth an impassioned appeal: his iron cage, 
with an elaborate Gothic lock, and the cardinal’s 
hat atop, would not, indeed, allow him to rise 
upright from his knees. Some straw and a pitcher 
of water are all his Eminence’s present appur- 
tenances. The contrast between the lean, cold- 
blooded, but triumphant King, and the grossly 
fleshy but dejected Cardinal, whose rotund pro- 
ee have not yet been brought down 

y incarceration, is no doubt intended on the 
artist's part, but the ecclesiastic’s comparative size 
seems somewhat excessive. Mr. F. W. Lawson 
appears, to judge from his pictures of this year and 
the last, to have devoted himself to the humane 
task of exciting sympathy with starving and 
neglected street-children: of course, the result is 
that his paintings are not altogether alluring objects 
of sight. Imprisoned Spring, Children of the 
Great City, shows a squalid boy and girl standing 
by the railing of a deserted street-graveyard. The 
boy reaches through the railings to pluck a spray 
of the profuse almond-blossom : the girl, smaller 
and still gloomier than himself, looks round appre- 
hensively, as if to see whether there is not some 
interfering by-stander, or, worst of all, the inevit- 
able policeman hard-by, to cuff them for the mis- 
demeanour, and make them once more “ move on.” 
This is an ably and carefully painted work, on a 
considerable scale of size. “ When snow the 
pasture sheets” is a striking landscape by Mr. 
Farquharson, in which sentiment is well co- 
ordinated with fact. The foreground is all of 
snow—uniform, yet not emptily uniform; the 
wintry reddish-brown of the clumped line of naked 
trees is well given, and the heavy grey sky, with 
its yellow streak near the horizon, closing up the 
day in early afternoon. Sheep people the scene, 
and a single bright touch in the middle-distance 
tells us that the shepherd is lighting his pipe. In 
Amy Robsart, by Mr. Yeames, we encounter one 
more of the pictures purchased for the Chantrey 
Fund, and not undeserving of the distinction. The 
corpse of the Countess Amy is lying at the 
foot of the stairs, having been flung there after 
she had been stifled in bed by Anthony Forster 
and his accomplices, “ thereby believing the world 
would have thought it a mischance, and so blinded 
their villany; and the morning after, with the 
purpose that others should know of her end, did 
Forster, on pretence of carrying out some behest of 
the Countess, bring a servant to the spot where 
the poor lady’s body lay at the foot of the stairs.” 
This is the moment depicted by Mr. Yeames, with 
great simplicity, adequate force, and a real but 
not overcharged sense of horror. Forster, as he 
nears the corpse, staggers on the stairs in a panic 
which would be feigned were it not true, but 
which the artist (if we seize his intention aright) 
properly intends us to understand as being true to 
the terrors of conscience, as well as feigned so far 
us the intended discovery is concerned. The light 
and shade are effectively and very broadly distri- 
buted. Potato Harvest in the Fens is a large pic- 
ture by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, very wide in propor- 





tion to its height; itis particularly good in colour, 
warm, varied, solid, yet with a certain slightness 
none the less. ‘There-is also abundance of inciden- 
tal by-play, as one more shower comes drifting 
down on the afternoon of a drenching but variable 
day, and the potato-wenches prepare to do their 
best to provide against its discomforts. We do 
not entirely like the female visage which appears 
as a type throughout this picture ; it is something 
between a de factv cottager and a supposititious 
nymph, with an excess of blowsiness for either. Mr. 
Macbeth is so extremely able a painter that he has 
little to guard himself against, beyond some 
mannerisms of this sort, and perhaps a certain 
tendency to get his picture done as a whole before 
its several parts are entirely worked out. Near 
this painting hangs one by Mr. Degrave, The 
Charity School—a French subject, and we suppose 
by a French artist. It swarms with children; 
and, though not attractive at first sight, is found 
to be, as soon as you scrutinise it face by face, a 
mine of true and bright expression, running 
through the whole gamut of roguish juvenile 
humour. Mr. Poingdestre has found out for him- 
self a very effective animal-subject, In the Pontine 
Marshes, Buffaloes clearing the Canal of Weeds, 
and has treated it with force and spirit. Numbers 
of buffaloes are driven into the canal, urged on by 
men in punts, and, “in their endeavours to escape 
their drivers, they tear away the weeds, which 
are carried down the stream to the sea.” An In- 
sinuating Wretch, by Francesco Vinea, may pair 
with the picture which we have already mentioned 
by his Italian compatriot Conti: it is singularly 
spontaneous and true in the expression of both 
personages, more especially of the pretty woman 
in the wine-cellar, smiling at the engaging no- 
things, half-bantering half-flattering, uttered by 
the customer at her side, well-experienced in the 
by-ways of flirtation. The Physician is the 
second of Mr. Wallis’s contributions; an Italian 
subject, puzzling at first sight to the eye by the 
contrast of the physician’s own costume, which 
assimilates to that of a Petrarch or a Chaucer, 
with the dress of the men and women about him, 
closely resembling some of the most characteristic 
eng agen of the present day: of course we 
ave to remember that these peasant-costumes 
have come down almost unaltered from a remote 
antiquity, and then the anomaly is cleared 
away. The physician, attended by his winsome 
daughter, who holds a little medicine-stand, is stir- 
ring a potion in a Venetian glass, and handing it 
in through a window to a sickly young man: the 
invalids of the vicinity flock around, waiting for 
their turn to be doctored. There is much intel- 
ligent and attractive work in this picture; its 
various constituents, though perfectly homogene- 
ous to the mind, seem to want a little bringing- 
together in executive respects. A very pleasing 
landscape is that by Mr. Bates, From Moel Siabod, 
with a band of water in front of the hills, and a 
sedgy foreground: the workmanship is fine and 
delicate, the prevailing tints of pale russet at once 
cheerful and grave in effect: this ranks among the 
choicest landscapes of the year. Mr. Burgess has 
done full justice to his amusing subject, rather 
outré in its inevitable suggestions—Licensing the 
Beggars, Spain; where a kindly but precise old 
magnate of last century is seated to inspect a 
copious array of mendicants—the lame man, the 
deaf, the blind, the gipsy, the tricksy urchin, the 
mere irreclaimable ragamuffin. Here is a great 
deal of character, and plenty of well-varied group- 
ing and minorincident. Franz Miiller, of Diissel- 
dorf, is represented by a small Pieta. It is early 
morning, still almost dark, after the day of the 
Crucifixion: the now untenanted crosses are seen 
in the distance. The body of Christ, washed and 
composed for sepulture, with the instruments of 
the passion beside him, is stretched out, the upper 
portion propped up: the fingers are still partially 
cramped from the tension on the cross, and the 
rigidity of death. The Madonna, tall and thin, kneels 
facing him, tears dropping slow and large from her 








eyes, her face marked by pathos of mildness and 
sad composure. There is sentiment in this work, 
genuine and even deep, but not obtrusive; fine- 
ness of draugbtsmanship and handling; and ex- 
pert though conventional and monotonous execu- 
tion. Amid the innumerable versions of the 
same sacred subject, it may undoubtedly claim a 
place of some dignity. Its modesty, and entire 
freedom from parade, count for much in the 
reckoning. 

We have now come to the end of the rooms 
containing oil-colour paintings. On our way to 
this bourne we have further to remark—Waller 
(453), Inchbold (472), Yeames (473), Charlton 
(488), Henry Moore (489, 1,351), Calthrop (498, 
1,376), Albert Goodwin (509), C. N. Hemy (517), 
Crofts (528), J. W. Nicol (536), Duffield (571), 
Seymour Lucas (573), Opie (582), Briton Riviére 
(589), Holroyd (600), i H. Fahey (601), G. 
Reid (604), Leighton (611), P. R. Morris (622), 
Ethofer (623), A. Hopkins (630), W. Linnell 
(636), Hugh Cameron (637), Hulme (643), 
Munthe (644), Fauvelle (648), J. C. Adams 
(650), Philippoteaux (937), G. Richmond (951), 
John Collier (971), Lobley (983), W. L. Wyllie 
(985), Miss S. S. Beale (1,003), Hindley (1,014), 
J. ©. Moore (1,023), Miss Thornycroft (1,039), 
J. Nash (1,046), J. Knight (1,051), Leslie Thom- 
son (1,055), E. R. Taylor ogy Teeny (1,059), 
Adrien Moreau (1,325), F. Morgan (1,384), 


Fagerlin. (1,335), Chierici (1,342), Gregory 
(1,350), Ellen Stone (1,366), Hennessy (1,384), 
Harper (1,387). W. M. Rossertt. 








NOTES ON REMBRANDT. 
Til. 


I must preface this paper by a few further words 
of introduction to the exhibition in the gallery of 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The prints are 
arranged, as has been said, in what is believed to. 
have been the order of their execution. Upon 
each is placed a label on which is the title and 
number according to Wilson, and in italics the 
title and number of Charles Blanc. The “state” 
described is always that of Wilson. The word 
“state,” état, has been made use of by all who 
have written on Rembrandt as a convenient term 
to designate the order, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained, in which the impressions of a plate have 
been printed. The differences or distinctive 
marks which tell of this order are often very 
trifling. In some cases the so-called “ state” is 
really only a trial proof of the unfinished work ; 
in other cases it tells of a mere correction of an 
error, or even the removal of an accidental scratch 
or mark on the plate ; but, wherever used, the 
term implies only that there is some variation in 
the plate. Many of these variations are interest- 
ing from an artistic point of view ; sometimes they 
are only interesting in a commercial sense. Still, 
as some word must be used, and this word 
“state” has by common consent been em- 
ployed, it is as well to retain it. The stu- 
dent will find some very sensible remarks on 
“states” in Dr. Willshire’s Introduction to 
the Study and Collection of Ancient Prints, ® 
book which I cannot recommend too strongly to all 
who desire an acquaintance with these works of 
the Old Masters, 

In a Preface to the Catalogue written by Mr. 
Seymour Haden, a very interesting question has 
been raised as to what extent some of the prints 
usually attributed to Rembrandt are by his hand 
—a question which will, I hope, be fairly and ex- 
haustively considered by amateurs. Mr. Haden’s 
remarks are well worthy of attention: for them 
I must refer your readers to the Preface itself. 
In some instances my conclusions will be found 
at variance with those he has expressed. I recog- 
nise the full force of the arguments he has so ably 
put forward, but as I have made my own notes 
independently, and most of them long before I 
was aware of his views, I do not hesitate to offer 
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them as a contribution towards the settlement of 
the question. 

The limits to which I am necessarily restricted 
render it impossible for me to do more than 
direct attention to a few of the prints in the 
gallery, and as those whose authenticity is dis- 

uted are for our present purpose the most im- 
portant, I shall generally confine my criticisms to 
them—regretting that want of space compels me 
to pass by unnoticed so many exquisite examples 
of Rembrandt’s work. 

I begin with No. 7. We have here a beautifully 
executed portrait of Rembrandt himself. The bust 
of the two lower impressions placed in the same 
frame I do not regard as Rembrandt’s work, but 
attribute it to Van Vliet, who has left us a repro- 
duction of the eighth state, dated 1634, on a 
smaller plate, a piece which has frequently passed 
for the work of the master. The head only of 
No. 7 is by Rembrandt, and it would seem that 
he retained impressions of this head to which at 
some later time he added the collar and bust in 

ncil, Three impressions thus worked on are 

nown, and on two of them there is the name and 
age with the date in Rembrandt's hand, thus 
settling the disputed point as to the year of his 
birth. On this consult Vosmaer, Rembrandt... 
ees Précurseurs, &e., p. ix., &. No. 15: I 
have before suggested that this is a portrait of 
Rembrandt's father. There are four portraits of old 
nen, unnamed, among the paintings of Rembrandt 
executed at this time; they are all from the same 
model; it would be interesting to learn whether 
they in any way resemble this. The P. Mariette 
who has placed his name and date on the print 
wasa collector. Impressions where this signature 
appears are always to be preferred, since Mariette 
js never known to have placed his name upon a 
bad impression. 

Pass on to No. 16—The Descent from the Cross. 
Two prints on plates of very nearly the same 
size bear this title. The first was so gravely in- 
jured by some accidental exposure to the acid 
that a great part of the work disappeared, and 
only three impressions of this injured plate are 
imown to have been struck off. In the Catalogue 
is given a reproduction of part of the work from 
this injured print, and a corresponding part is re- 
produced from No. 16. Mr. Haden draws atten- 
tion to the dissimilarity in the execution of the 
two pieces, and shows that, while the first was 
done by a master, the print before us is the 
‘inferior work of a scholar. But even without the 
comparison the technic in much of No. 16 should 
be conclusive —the engraver’s work upon the 
sky, the woodenness of the rays of light which 
proceed from the upper right, and the weak pur- 
poseless lines which fill the background, were 
assuredly never done by Rembrandt. 


But was Lievens the scholar in this instance ? 

I venture to think that he was not; and, as I 
find myself entertaining an opposite view to that 
expressed in the Preface, I must give the reasons 
for my opinion. Jan Lievens, born in 1607 at 
Leyden, was with Rembrandt a pupil of Lastman. 
It was in the year 1630 that Rembrandt took a 
house in Amsterdam. Descamp tells us of Lievens 
that by the time he was eighteen he had estab- 
lished his reputation asa portrait-painter, and that 
in 1630 he visited England; that he remained in 
England three years, and that in 1634 he married 
and settled in Antwerp, where he painted several 
me sere for the churches of the Low Countries, 
‘and that he did not return at all to Holland until 
1641. I do not think that the first plate of the 
Descent from the Cross, Rembrandt's original, could 
have been executed much earlier than 1633, cer- 
tainly not before 1630, while Rembrandt and 
Lievens were together at Leyden. The second 
bears the date 1633, but of course may 
ave been executed later. But on the third state 
of this print is the inscription of Uylenburg, 
Rembrandt's nephew by marriage, an Amsterdam 
print-seller, through whose hands the print was 





given to the trade. This would perhaps have 
been in 1634 or 1635, at a time when Lievens 
could not possibly have been with Rembrandt, since 
at that time and for six years later he was earning 
profit and reputation elsewhere. Lievens’ manner 
after 1641, when he returned to Holland, was so 
far in advance of the technic in this piece that we 
are precluded from assuming that it was executed 
then ; besides, we have no evidence of his having 
worked under Rembrandt after 1641, any more 
than we have proof of his having worked for him 
at any time, even while they were both together 
at Leyden. Turn now to The Oriental Heads, 
which bear the date 1635. There are three prints 
attributed to Rembrandt which bear this name: 
two are exhibited, Nos. 36, 37; there is also a 
head of a young man (not exhibited, W. 298) 
and the bust, No. 35. Itis hard to discover in 
any of these heads the undoubted work of Rem- 
brandt, but there is a very great similarity to the 
work of Lievens. The generally received opinion 
has been that all these prints were executed by 
Rembrandt, and that similar heads attributed to 
Lievens are reproductions or copies. Of the first 
head, No. 36, there is a reproduction by Lievens: 
it is found in two states; on one of them is 
Lievens’ initial, L. The second head, not exhi- 
bited, is reproduced three times: one is in the 
same direction, with Lievens’ initial as well as 
the name of Rembrandt, but without the enig- 
matical word which follows; another in reverse 
with Lievens’ initial; the third, also in reverse, 
on a smaller plate. The third head he has copied 
in the same } oe with some differences in the 
enigmatical word. He has also reproduced the 
head of the young man, W. 291, in reverse, and 
to this he has put his name, Lievens, Which 
are the originals, and which are the copies ? And 
if Lievens was the copyist, was he with Rembrandt 
when he executed them? The three Orientals 
are evident studies from the same head ; the first 
has been styled a portrait of Jacob Cats, tutor to 
William, Prince of Orange, and there is certainly 
a resemblance in this print to the portrait of 
Jacob Cats, executed by Flinck, and engraved by 
Schmidt ; but there is also, in the gallery at 
Amsterdam, a portrait of Jacob Cats, taken by 
Mireveldt, in 1634, engraved by Delff, which 
bears no resemblance either to this print or to 
Flinck’s picture. I believe that the original of 
The Oriental Heads was simply a model who 
attended Lievens’ studio at Antwerp; and what 
makes this the more probable is that Lievens made 
use of him again certainly three times, while 
there is no undoubted print of Rembrandt in 
which he again appears. My suggestion is 
that Lievens’ plates were the original ones ; that if 
the “ retouched” heads were by Rembrandt at all, 
which is certainly open to doubt, they are copies 
of Lievens’ work ; that he has closely imitated in 
them the manner of Lievens, and that the mysteri- 
ous scrawl which follows his name was added to 
mark them as being to a certain extent his own; 
but that they afford no proof that Rembrandt and 
Lievens were at this time working together—it 
would rather seem that these were prints ex- 
changed between two artists, who had been fellow- 
pupils, and were ready each to acknowledge the 
other's merits. The conclusion, therefore, to which I 
havecomeis that we have no proof in anyone of these 
pieces that Lievens was at any time Rembrandt's 
scholar, or, except when in Lastman’s studio, even 
a fellow-worker with him. If Lievens executed 
the work in No. 16, it must have been while they 
were at Leyden, before the year 1630. This 
would place the injured plate too early in Rem- 
brandt’s career; if we postpone the execution of 
No. 16 to a later date, say 1641-2, we are met by 
the objection that it does not compare with 
Lievens’ at that time, and we cannot assume that 
the plate was executed away from Amsterdam, 
since the inscription of Uylenburg shows that it 
was published there. I think, therefore, with all 
deference to other opinion, we must attribute the 
doubtful work to some other hand. I confess 





myself as yet at a loss to whom to ascribe it, and 


do not now even offer a suggestion. 

No. 18 is The Resurrection of Lazarus. Vos- 
maer, speaking of Jan de Wedt—or Wet, as he 
sometimes signs himself—says that if the picture 
of this subject by him is rightly dated 1633, we 
have a valuable date, for that was about the time 
when Rembrandt executed his Resurrection of 
Lazarus. Thus we have the concurrence of Vos- 
maer in assigning this piece to 1633. Ten or 
more states of this print are known. It is a fine 
composition, though far inferior to the lovely 
little Lesurrection of Lazarus, No. 82. There is 
much dignity in the attitude of the principal 
figure, though the religious element is somewhat 
wanting; as Charles Blanc observes, it is as if 
Rembrandt sought to represent the miracle of 
Christ as the marvellous effect of superhuman 
magnetism—of a sublime incantation (vol. i. 
p- 170). But the piece, though possessed of con- 
siderable merit, in no way deserves the praise 
which has been lavished upon it. I do not deny 
that there is something impressive in the attitude 
of the principal figure, and that the general com- 
position is highly artistic; but surely there is no 
print among all those attributed to Rembrandt in 
which there is so much to criticise. The forms 
and actions of the figures which surround the tomb, 
or are in shadow to the left, are singularly awkward 
and ill-drawn—their features are almost repulsive, 
their limbs, the hands especially, are clumsy and 
distorted ; the technic, again, is not that of Rem- 
brandt, and varies from somewhat coarse un- 
decided work to work which is both tediously 
minute and ineffective. There is in the British 
Museum a third state of this print, upon which 
some bold pencil-work appears partly covering 
the figure of the woman to the right at the foot 
of the grave ; similar pencil-work is also seen at 
the back of the impression. In this state the 
woman is leaning backwards; the pencil-work is 
an evident correction of design, but it is an indica- 
tion of an improvement, not a drawing to be 
copied. In the fourth state the design is carried 
out, and the woman leans forward. It looks as if 
a pupil had been supplied with a correction, which 
he was carrying out under the master’s eye. Other 
alterations take place: one woman’s mouth—the 
woman with outstretched arms in the background 
—is absurdly large; it is reduced to moderate 
dimensions: there is a want of relief in the shad- 
ing of the group to the left; the burnisher is re- 
sorted to: too great uniformity in the shading 
elsewhere is corrected by dry point—throughout, 
until the plate becomes too far worn for further 
experiment, we perceive the work of the scholar 
and the directions of the master. But who was 
this scholar ? 

At this time Jan Van Vliet was working in 
Rembrandt’s studio. He was not a pupil in the true 
sense of the word, since we find him affixing his 
own name to his pieces as one free of the guild. 
He had shortly before designed and executed a 
Resurrection of Lazarus: it is a piece painful to 
contemplate ; it is Van Vliet at his worst. Wecan 
imagine the contempt with which Rembrandt 
would regard it; but he liked the artist, and he 
saw there were better things in him than such a 
print would seem to warrant, so he furnished him 
with designs and directed him in their execution. 
The result is a St. Jerome on which the scholar, in 
addition to his own name, puts “R H van Rijn 
inv.,” and the date, 1631. This St. Jerome is one 
of Van Vliet’s best works, and is both highly 
finished and effective, and to some extent deserves 
the encomiuws passed upon it by Bartsch ; but it 
presents exactly the difference in technic which we 
see in the Resurrection of Lazarus, the piece 
which we are criticising. The success of the 
scholar, for the St. Jerome is a success, was 
hopeful. Other more elaborate designs are fur- 
nished—among these one for this Resurrection of 
Lazarus; and probably, as an encouragement, 
Rembrandt himself executed some of the work 
upon the copper. The design so commenced Van 
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Vliet set himself to carry out; but, true to his 
unfortunate instincts, he could not escape his 
tendency to exaggeration—the strained attitude, 
the ungainly limbs, the claw-like hands, and the 
distorted features, are all his own. Thus, while 
we recognise the genius of Rembrandt in the com- 
position of the piece, and can see some of his work 
in the execution, the greater part must be at- 
tributed to the scholar. But, further, I compare 
this piece with a smaller print—not here exhibited, 
but well known—under the title of Jacob Lament- 
ing the Supposed Death of Joseph (W. 42, B. 10). 
This piece has been copied “very deceptively.” I 
believe that the copy is Van Vliet’s original work, 
and the so-called Rembrandt is Van Vliet’s repe- 
tition of it on another plate after the first had 
been subjected to the criticism of Rembrandt. 
However this may be, the same faults which we 
see in the Resurrection of Lazarus (No. 18) are 
repeated. There is similar exaggeration in features 
and action, and a like contrast in technic, though 
not in such a marked degree. Is it more thana 
coincidence that this piece is also inscribed with 
the “Van Rijn”? Van Vliet has left us about 
ninety pieces: the greater part were both de- 
signed and executed by himself, and as a rule 
are hopelessly bad; but twelve are after de- 
signs by Rembrandt. It is curious that on 
six of these twelve there is the inscription 
“Van Rijn;” four of these six are dated 1631 ; 
one is dated 1635, and one, undated, belongs 
to that year. The use of Van Rijn by Rembrandt 
himself was unusual. I have been at some pains 
to discover how often it occurs either on his own 
works or on those of his school. It is found only 
on two of the etchings—the two we are consider- 
ing. Van Rijn appears on one painting by Rem- 
brandt in the Louvre. It is not seen on any of 
those in the National Gallery. It was on one, 
No. 59, in the Winter Exhibition. It is seen on 
a portrait of Coppenol at Cassel, and on a few 
others—not more than twelve or fifteen at the 
most; and in some of these it is a question 
whether the work of another hand does not ap- 
pear. No one of Rembrandt's school used the 
Van Rijn except Van Vliet; and just as Rem- 
brandt himself never used it except in his earliest 
time, so Van Vliet never uses it after 1633. On 
the six pieces executed in 1634 he puts “RH 
inv.,” with his own signature. 

The conclusion I have come to, therefore, is 
that in this Resurrection of Lazarus, as well as in 
the Jacob Lamenting, we have the design of Rem- 
brandt, and probably some part of the execution 
is his; but that the greater part of what we see 
is the work of Van Vliet. And in answer to the 
objection that in the Resurrection there is work 
far beyond anything of which Van Vliet was 
capable, I refer the student, not to the long list of 
nearly worthless prints which Vliet has left us, 
among which are compositions in which I have 
failed to find one single redeeming feature (I know 
them well, for I have laboriously indexed them 
all)—I refer him to the few prints which were 
executed under Rembrandt's supervision, and 
which are of so much greater merit that it is hard 
to conceive how they came to be executed by the 
same hand. Cuartes Henry Mippteron. 








ART SALES. 


THE collection of one of the well-known North 
country collectors—Mr. John Knowles, of Man- 
chester—was dispersed by Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son and Woods a few days ago. Nearly all the 
works disposed of belonged to the English School, 
and the assemblage contained more or less elabo- 
rate works of some repute by Turner, David Cox, 
Peter de Wint, and Copley Fielding, though of 
these there were perhaps no absolute masterpieces 
of quite the first rank. St Iswmbras at the Ford, 
a somewhat early work by Mr. Millais, which 
must probably be a smaller replica of the picture 
believed to be now in the possession of an eminent 
Scotch collector, sold for 991, 15s, By Copley 





Fielding there was The Clyde, Isle of Arran, and 
Goat Fell, which attained the price of 6511. By 
Peter de Wint, there was an important work— 
Near Lowther Castle, Cumberland—which realised 
656]. 5s. By David Cox there was first the 
Stacking Hay— which fell for 278/. 5s.—and then 
the Junction of the Rivers Llugury and Conway— 
a composition of acknowledged merit, representing 
cows in water and a group of finely-massed trees 
in the foreground. 829/. 10s. was realised for 
this work. Among Turner’s works, there was 
Lake Nemi, which, like others occasionally appear- 
ing at auction-rooms, has been at one time in the 
collection of Mr. John Heugh. It obtained the 
sum of 283/. 10s.—a fair advance upon the price 
obtained for it by Mr. Heugh in 1874, Again, 
there was Tintagel Castle,a small and engraved 
work which had been the property of Clarkson 
Stanfield. It fetched 399/. There wasalsoa Welsh 
Coast near Flint Castle, engraved in the England and 
Wales Series, while a kindred work is engraved in 
Liber Studtorum. It fetched 4417. Finally, there 
were the First Steamer on the Thames—766 gs.— 
and Nottingham, with the double rainbow, a 
drawing engraved and familiar to the students of 
Turner. It realised the sum of 1,155/. There 
were likewise at this sale some examples of 
Bonington, Cooper, Prout, Birket Foster, J. F. 
Lewis, David Roberts, Frederick Tayler, and 
F. W. Topham. 24,0007. was the total sum ob- 
tained at the auction. 


Brier mention of the prices fetched at the 
Firmin-Didot sale by the Rembrandts—which 
were the last works to be sold—we reserve for 
another occasion. Meanwhile we chronicle the 
prices fetched only by the more important of the 
works of Albert Diirer, Martin Schongauer, Mare 
Antonio Raimondi, and Lucas van Leyden. By 
the first there was the Saint Jerome, which 
realised 4,500 fr. ; Saint Eustace, 1,700 fr. ; Saint 
Anthony, 1,140 fr.; an example of the master- 
work of Diirer, Melancholia, 1,000 fr.; The Great 
Fortune, 515 fr.; the portrait of Zrasmus, of 
Rotterdam, 810 fr.; The Knight of Death, 560 fr. ; 
the twenty woodeuts of the Life of the Virgin, 
2,020 fr. ; the eight prints of the Trtumphal Car 
of the Emperor Maximilian, 4,030 fr. By Martin 
Schongauer, the Nativity, 18,000 fr.; The Death 
of the Virgin, 2,000 fr. By Mare Antonio, Adam 
and Eve, after Rafael, 1,900 fr.; Lucretia, after 
Rafael, 1,250 fr.; The Judgment of Paris, after 
Rafael, 800 fr.; the Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, 
after Baccio Baldini, 1,000 fr. By Lucas van 
Leyden, Mary Magdalene realised 2,400 fr. ; The 
Adoration of the Magi, 690 fr. ; The Retwrn of the 
Prodigal Son, 700 fr.; and The Poet Virgil in a 
Basket, 600 fr. 


On the 25th ult., Messrs, Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a beautiful collection of decorative 
objects. The Barberini or Warwick vase, No. 5, 
one of the first fifty copies executed by Wedg- 
wood, 260 gs.; memorial ring of Charles I., with 
his portrait, death’s head and crown, and inscrip- 
tion within—“ Prepared be to follow me”—60 
gs.; gold enamelled snuff-box, with cameo of 
Empress Catherine, surrounded by pastes, given 
by the Empress to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 51 gs. ; 
Helen carried off by Paris, group of five figures, 
by Troger, 60 gs.; Hercules and Antaeus, bronze 
group by Giovanni di Bologna, 160 gs.; pair of 
bronze groups, Pluto and Proserpine, and Boreas 
and Orythia, 48 gs.; ivory tankard, triumph of a 
Roman emperor, carved in high relief, 75gs.; 
pair of Louis XVI. groups, a nymph and Cupid at 
an altar, chased ormoulu and white marble, 19 gs. ; 
pair of candelabra, bronze children bearing three- 
light ormoulu branches, 214 gs.; pair of grosbleu 
Louis XV. porcelain ewers, mounted in ormoulu, 
23 gs. ; Louis XVI. six-leaved dwarf screen, painted 
with Watteau figures, 80 gs.; four-leaved screen, 
with panels of old blue satin, 40¢s.; Louis XIV. 
clock, tortoishell case, mounted in ormoulu, 453 gs.; 
two pairs of Louis XV. ormoulu wall-lights, 44 gs.; 
pair of Louis XV. ormoulu five-light candelabra, 











with porcelain figures of Summer and Autumn, 
170gs.; Louis XVI. lyre-shaped clock, ormoulu, 
on white marble plinths, 90gs.; Louis XVI, 
clock, vase-shaped, blue enamel with oval medal- 
lion, after Fragonard, mounted in ormoulu with 
finely chased arabesques, made for Charles IV, of 
Spain, with a pair of candlesticks, blue enamel, on 
chased tripods en suite—the two lots sold for 
2521.; pair of large vases, green, white, and gold, 
with children in medallions, 66 gs. ; pair of double 
fluted jardiniéres, with Louis XV. ormoulu mounts, 
70gs.; pair of Sévres vases with dolphin handles, 
painted with landscapes in medallions on grosbleu 
ground, made for the Dauphin, 135 gs.; magnifi- 
cent Sévres vase, grosbleu ground with medallions 
of flowers, given by Louis XVI. to Tippoo Saib, 
405 gs.; Oriental jar, pink ground with figures in 
medallions, 151 gs.; pair of square vases of the 
rare yellow ground, 315 gs.; pair of black beakers, 
with birds and flowers, 145¢s.; pair of oviform 
egg-shell jars, with raised flowers on gilt ground, 
85gs.; pair of square vases, with arabesques and 
dragons in colours, 524 ¢s.; pair of gilt semicir- 
cular Louis XVI. tables with white marble slabs, 
34gs.; marble group of a Faun carrying a Bac- 
chante, in the style of Clodion, 115 gs.; pair of 
white marble vases, carved with masks and 
festoons of foliage, 280 gs.; Eve, a life-size statue, 
by Macdowell, 210 gs.; the Libyan Sibyl, by W. 
Storey, 580 gs, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


M. Léon Ricueron has executed an etched 
portrait of Herr Richard Wagner, of which the 
publisher, Mr. Edward S. Palmer, of Duke Street, 
St. James’s, has sent us a proof on that thick 
yet silky Japanese paper now so dear to the 
amateur. In the more substantial matter of art- 
workmanship the etching is not deficient. M. 
Richeton has posed his model picturesquely, and 
has drawn with a firm point the angular and 
striking outlines of the face of the music-maker; 
conveying well the lithe attitude, the free head, 
the cautious mouth, the almost obstinate chin, 
and the somewhat inspired eye, with which all 
London is by this time familiar. Complete 
success in portraiture is the privilege of but 
few etchers, and in parts of even this excellent 
head some decision of modelling—the note and 
characteristic of a master etcher—is left to desire; 
but on the whole the work is satisfactory and 
craftsmanlike, and no portrait of Wagner is likely 
to be more generally prized than this by the 
clever French artist-engraver. 


Mr. Henry Bracksurn has brought out 
(Chatto and Windus) the third annual instalment 
of his Academy Notes with illustrations. This is 
certainly a surprising shilling’s-worth ; contain- 
ing as it does prints, executed by the typographic 
etching process, from no less than 114 sketches 
by leading artists of the day, showing the subject- 
matter and composition of their pictures in the 
Academy. Many of these are naturally extremely 
clever and capital little works, such as anyone 
would gladly possess, There are also twenty-nine 
other prints, not designed by the artists them- 
selves, and often poor affairs enough: we question 
whether they are of any advantage to the publica- 
tion. Nor are Mr. Blackburn’s own remarks of 
great importance ; they give the pamphlet a cer- 
tain air of gossipy good-humoured criticism, but 
do not afford much assistance to the reader. We 
doubt whether it would not in future years be as 
well to limit the publication to the names, Xc., 
of the selected works, as in the official catalogue, 
numbered plans of the galleries, and the artists 
own sketches. Anyhow, the series is of much 
present attraction and future serviceableness. 

Mr. C. W. M. Van pe VeEtps, an Honorary 
Member of the Royal Belgian Society of Artists 
in Water-Colours, has been exhibiting at No. 90 
Jermyn Street a collection of his water-colours, 
views in Corsica, Cannes, Nice, &c. 
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A LITTLE time ie in the pages of Temple 
Bar, there appeared, by an anonymous writer, a 
brief but ate sufficient memoir aGane Stubbs, 
R.A., and it must be this notice that has been 

rivately reprinted, together with some sketches 

y Mr. Joseph Mayer of early exhibitions of art 
in Liverpool. Stubbs himself was a Liverpool 
man, so that there is nothing inappropriate in 
binding between the covers of a single volume— 
and it is after all but a small one—the record of 
the first encouragements given to art in a town 
now priding itself not unjustly on art-patronage, 
and the records of the life of a very worthy artist 
whose name the professed chroniclers of art have 
very much overlooked. The general public, in- 
deed, which looked upon one of Stubbs’ works, we 
remember, at the last ‘‘Old Masters,” knows him, 
if it knows him at all, as a painter of race-horses ; 
but there is little appreciation of the natural skill 
and solid learning which George Stubbs brought 
to bear on these animal-pictures of his, at a time 
when George Morland was in his cradle or fretting 
under the discipline of his father. The truth 
seems to be that as a learned draughtsman of the 
horse, and not merely as the adroit pourtrayer of the 
first seen characteristics of the last winner, George 
Stubbs cannot have been excelled, and it is inter- 
esting to know that his anatomical drawings, 
appreciated at the time when they were produced, 
passed long afterwards into hands that cherished 
them with studious care—the hands of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Stubbs was an immense observer of 
natural objects; and when he was in Rome, and 
wandered over the galleries with distinguished 
judges, he expressed little admiration for much in 
art that was deemed most admirable. It would 
have been interesting could Mr. Mayer have told us 
—in his valuable little memoir, drawn from private 
sources—whether Stubbs could have extended his 
indifference to the great animal-representation in 
Greek sculpture. We should trow not. For his 


- animal-painting appears to have been of such 


vigorous and uncompromising veracity that he 
would have had more fellowship of spirit with the 
best ancient animal-work than with that of the 
modern school, which insists on making animals 
play almost numan parts, in expression and emotion, 
and is popular with the crowd because it does so. 
Stubbs, if on the one hand he did not paint for 
a cultivated age, did not on the other paint for 
an age over-refined and sensitive: and to both 
these things he owed perhaps something of a 
success that came in his own time and is gone 
with ours. 


WE are requested to call the attention of our 
readers to a notice which appears in our advertise- 
ment columns with regard to the designs for a 
colossal equestrian statue of General Robert Lee, 
to be erected on the Capitol Square at Richmond, 
Va. Models, &c., are to be sent in by the first 
Monday in September next. 


Tue second edition of Dr. Willshire’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study and Collection of Ancient Prints 
would deserve notice were it only by reason of the 
additions which the work has received since it 
appeared several years ago in the one-volume 
form. Neither the earlier nor the present issue 
puts forth claim either to original research or to 
aesthetic criticism, but the book is nevertheless a 
useful one for the student who is a beginner with 
its subject, and to whom the portly and compre- 
hensive work of Bartsch, together with the mono- 
graphs on special masters of engraving such as 
have been published more recently by Wilson, 
Charles Blanc, Carpenter, Weber, Faucheux, 
Parthey, and many others, would appear both too 
costly and too cumbersome. For the beginner, 
both in the study and the collection of ancient 
and fine prints, Dr, Willshire’s book will always, 
indeed, be a useful guide, and a guide not tending 
to encourage the novice in the special vices of the 
collector pure and simple—the love of rarity for 
mere rarity’s sake, and the forgetting of all the 
qualities of intellect and feeling in work of art in 





a search for mere oddities of impression. A 
worthy clergyman of the name of Maberly pub- 
lished about thirty years ago a book on the & oa 
tion of old prints in which that reasonable view 
of collecting was taken which Dr. Willshire 
has followed, but since his time too many 
people have passed from the loye of a master 
to the love of the seven “diagonal lines” 
on a particular impression of his work, and from 
admiration of qualities artistic and significant to 
those that have resulted from the accidents of the 
printing-press. This is a rock of which the 
student should steer clear, not forgetting, at the 
same time, with regard to the money-value of fine 
prints, that the mere competition of purchasers 
must always suffice to insure a higher value for 
the beautiful work that is rare than for the beau- 
tiful work that is more common, and that in this 
alone there can be nothing wrong or unnatural. 
Dr. Willshire’s book makes a brief but not care- 
less survey of all the important schools of engrav- 
ing from the days of the early nielli to those of the 
flourishing school of mezzotint engravers in Eng- 
land, which first gave this country a considerable 
place in the history of the art. We could have 
wished that in a book intended in great measure 
for the beginner, and necessarily and even inten- 
tionally very wide in its range, the author had so 
far extended his field as to include not only an- 
cient prints but all of high quality by men no 
longer to be numbered with the living. The 
Liber Studiorum of Turner, and the etched work 
of Méryon, have no more reason to be excluded 
from the record of what has been done in the art 
than they would have to be shut out from the re- 
search of the student and collector ; for they take 
permanent rank, and rank that is of the highest. 
Some such a remark as this was made, we remem- 
ber, when the first edition of this book was under 
review in another journal, and should a third 
edition appear we hope the suggestion may be 
acted upon. Dr. Willshire in most respects is 
careful to march in line with the best modern 
criticism. He is familiar with the most recent 
writings and judgments on the art to which this 
book is devoted. We note, for instance, that a 
master who until somewhat lately was shrouded 
in mystery, and as to whom even now competent 
opinions considerably differ—the exquisite and 
powerful “ Master of the Caduceus,” Jacopo de’ 
Barbarj—receives fullest mention in these pages. 








THE STAGE. 


M. Frsvre and Mdme. Marie Brindeau appeared 
at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday in his original 
parts of Gaston, in M. Jules Sandeau’s Marcel, 
and Louis Le Nohant, in M. Edouard Pailleron’s 
comedy entitled Petite Pluie. M. Fébvre also re- 
cited on this occasion Francois Coppée’s dramatic 
poem La Bénédiction and M. Derouléde’s Tu Tas 
bien connu. M. Fébvre, Mdme. Brindeau, Mdlle. 
Alice Lody, and the other performers now asso- 
ciated with them, will appear this afternoon in 
these pieces—this being their last appearance in 
London. On Monday Mdme. Thérése and an- 
other French company will tuke possession of the 
Gaiety stage, under Mr. Hollingshead’s direc- 
tion. 


Mr. JEFFERSON will enter upon a short engage- 
ment at the Haymarket on the llth inst. Rip 
Van Winkle, however, is at last to be permitted a 
little rest. Mr. Jefferson will appear in farces and 
comediettas only—notably in Mr. Buckstone’s old 
piece entitled Lend me Five Shillings, in which it 
will be remembered that he represented Mr. 
Golightly at the Compton benefit at Drury Lane 
some months ago. 


M. Lzeouve's new comedy, entitled Une Sépara- 
tion, brought out in a rather timid and tentative 
fashion at Versailles—instead of at the Gymnase, 
which was probably its ultimate destination—has 
produced no very favourable impression, With 
the exception of Mdlle. Delaporte, the performers 





included no names of note; but the feeling of 
disappointment which it left cannot be entirely 
attributed to inadequate interpretation. The 
story, which is that of a wife who separates from 
a husband because she has made the discovery 
that he occupies the base position of a spy in the 
service of a foreign Government, reverses the posi- 
tion of affairs in M. Sardou’s Dora; the author, 
however, is not able to awaken much sympath 
with the heroine under the persecutions which 
she subsequently suffers at the hands of her 
husband. When she offers to return to him 
if he will renounce the ill-gotten gains of 
his nefarious trade, it is difficult to under- 
stand the lady’s view of the position; for 
there are victims of the husband’s treachery and 
craft—honest political enthusiasts whom he has 
been instrumental in sending to the galleys or the 
penal settlement, and whose position will be in no 
degree ameliorated by the proposed sacrifice. 
Situations of a certain dramatic force are evolved 
out of the anxiety of a son to reconcile the father 
and mother, in ignorance of the cause of their 
estrangement ; and the threat of the wife to reveal 
her husband’s baseness, as a last defence against 
his attacks, contributes other scenes of a like 
quality. Nevertheless the contest inspires little 
interest. From the first it is perceived that the 
husband's offences are irredeemable. When finally 
exposed by the denunciations of one of his victims 
who has escaped from exile and returned, the spy 
= an end to his own existence, the curtain falls, 
ut the purpose of the writer is by no means 
clearly perceived. 








MUSIC. 


THE programme of the seventh Philharmonic 
Concert, last Monday evening, included Spohr’s 
symphony Die Weihe der Tone, the overtures to 
Egmont and Tannhiuser, Prof. Macfarren’s con- 
certo for the violin (Herr Straus), and vocal music 
by Mdme. Campobello-Sinico. 


Herr RvBINSTEIN gave an evening chamber- 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Friday week, at 
which, besides playing in his finest manner two of 
Beethoven’s sonatas (the “ Waldstein,” Op. 53, 
and the sonata in A, Op. 101), he introduced for 
the first time in public two new and impor- 
tant works of his own. These were his third 
sonata for piano and violin, in B minor, Op. 98 
(in which he was supported by M. Paul Viardot), 
and a MS. quintet in G minor, Op. 99, for piano, 
two violins, viola, and violoncello, the strin 
parts of which were sustained by Messrs. Pau 
Viardot, Carl Jung, Van wWuefelghem and 
Libotton. Like most of Herr Rubinstein’s later 
compositions, these new works are highly original 
—so much so, indeed, that it is impossible to ap- 
preciate them at one hearing, and without careful 
study. Judgment must therefore be reserved, till 
a closer acquaintance with them is possible. Herr 
Rubinstein’s fifth recital took place last Monday, 
when the most important items of the programme 
were Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, Op. 111, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses.” The great 
pianist also played shorter pieces by Handel, 
Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, F ield, Weber, Hen- 
selt, Thalberg, Liszt, and himself. The last re- 
cital, with a programme of even more than aver- 
age interest, takes place this afternoon. 


Tue third concert for this season of the Royal 
Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was 
given, under the direction of Mr. George Mount, 
last Saturday evening in St. James’s Hall. The 
programme comprised Spohr’s Weihe der Téne 
symphony, the overtures to Anacreon and Le 
Cheval de Bronze, Saint-Saéns’ “ Danse Macabre,” 
and the Adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto, ad- 
mirably played by Herr Max Schriter, a most 
excellent amateur violinist. The whole of the 
performances reflected the very highest credit 
upon the gentlemen of the orchestra, the sym- 
phony especially being a severe ordeal, from which 
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they came out with flying colours. The concert 
was given in aid of the funds of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, and the half- 
empty state of St. James’s Hall was by no means 
creditable to the managers and supporters of the 
institution, who (we are informed on good au- 
thority) hardly sold a single ticket. 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts last 
Wednesday week a most interesting paper was 
read by Mr. A. J. Ellis, on “The Measurement 
and Settlement of Musical Pitch.” The paper 
may be safely considered one of the most valuable 
contributions that has yet been offered to this 
much vexed question. Mr. Ellis showed that 
from the time of Handel down to about the year 
1815, and the consequent opening of the Continent 
to the English, the average pitch was about a 
quarter of a tone below the present French Normal 
Diapason; that about 1830-35 the pitch here, 
and in France and Germany, was about the Normal 
Diapason (accounting for the choice of it in 1859 
by Rossini, Auber, and other opera composers) ; 
for this we have the very best evidence—that of 
Scheibler in his work on pitch-measurement (1834), 
and a tuning-fork of 1826, formerly belonging to 
Sir George Smart. During the last thirty years 
the pitch has been generally more than a quarter 
of a tone above the Normal Diapason, with a very 
gradual tendency to rise, the sharpest pitch that 
has ever yet been observed having been that at 
the recent Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall, 
as noted by Mr. Hipkins, of Messrs. Broadwood’s. 


Art the next meeting of the Musical Association, 
at 27 Harley Street, on Monday afternoon, the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr.C. K. Salaman, will read 
a paper on “ The English Language, as a Language 
for Music.” 

Unper the title Letters from Bayreuth, Messrs. 
Novello and Co. have reprinted in a small volume 
the account of last years Festival written to the 
Daily Telegraph by its special correspondent, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett. Though he is certainly not to 
be classed amoug the adherents of Wagner, Mr. 
Bennett’s letters are characterised by scrupulous, 
one might almost say studied, moderation and fair- 
ness ; the style is graphic and lively; and while 
we should differ from some of his conclusions, and 
think especially that he leaves too much out of 
account the indirect influence of Wagner’s work 
on the future of dramatic music (as we already 
see it exemplified in modern opera), we find so 
much which we can cordially indorse that we 
have great pleasure in recommending the little 
volume as an interesting record of the important 
events which it describes. 


Ir is but a little more than six months since we 
chronicled the appearance of the sixth volume of 
Mendel’s great Musikalisches Conversations- Lext- 
con. The publisher, Herr Robert Oppenheim, of 
Berlin, has now forwarded to us the seventh 
volume, and at the present rate of publication it 
seems probable that within two years at most the 
arduous work will be completed. Owing to the 
death of the editor, Herr Mendel, at the close of 
last year, the superintendence of the present 
volume has fallen into the thoroughly competent 
hands of Dr. Reissmann; and, while somewhat 
more conciseness is noticeable than in the earlier 
volumes, there appears to be no falling off in the 
quality of the articles. This seventh volume ex- 
tends from “M.” to “Paisiello.” Among the 
most important articles are those on “ Méhul,” 
“ Meistersinger,” ‘ Melodie,” ‘* Mendelssohn,” 
“‘Mensuralnotenschrift,” ‘ Meyerbeer,” ‘‘ Militir- 
musik,” “ Minnesang,” “ Modulation,” “ Mozart,” 
“ Musikgeschichte,” “Naumann,” ‘ Neapolitan- 
ische Schule,” “ Niederliindische Schule,” ‘* Noten- 
schrift,” Oper,” “ Oratorium,” “ Orchester,” 
“Orgel,” “ Orgelpunkt,” “ Orgelstil,” “ Orthogra- 
phie,” “Ouverture,” ‘“ Paganini,” and “ Paisi- 
ello.” As an instance of the completeness of the 
work, it should be mentioned that articles are 
given on fifty-five musicians of the name of “ Miil- 
ler.” On the other hand, it is not a little surprising, 








as living artists’ names are included in the work, 
to find so eminent a singer as Frau Materna omitted 
altogether. This must surely be an oversight, as 
the names of many far less known to fame are 
inserted. Once more, too, we must remark on 
the curious inaccuracy with regard to English 
matters which s¢ems to characterise even the best 
German works. For example, in the article on 
George Alexander Macfarren, we find the follow- 
ing astounding information :— When in 1875 a 
grand Music School was founded in London under 
the most distinguished patronage, bearing the 
name ‘New Royal Academy of Music,’ Mac- 
farren received the post of director,” a piece of 
news which will probably amuse Dr. Macfarren, 
if he should hear of it, as much as it has done 
ourselves. In the same article, the Professor's 
brother, Mr. Walter Macfarren, is spoken of as 
“his son William;” while on p. 266 we learn 
that Sir Isaac Newton was born at “ Woolstroq 
[stc} in Lincolnshire.” Such slips are, however, 
only occasional; and the Lexicon still continues 
to hold its position as the finest work of its kind 
ever issued. 


SouTHWELL, the proposed seat of the new 
Midland Bishopric, es hardly been more cele- 
brated for its ecclesiastical buildings than for its 
fine organ, one of the few remaining old church 
instruments left in this country. It was the work 
of that celebrated builder, Father Schmidt, who 
flourished in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and was of exceedingly fine tone and 
power. Hitherto, this fine instrument has been 
carefully preserved from the desecrating hands of 
modern restorers, and Father Schmidt’s work has 
never been tampered with. But, alas! now the 
instrument has been turned over to a firm of local 
builders, who are engaged in modernising it. 
Father Schmidt’s pipes of unequalled metal and 
timbre have been cut down and bis work ruth- 
lessly destroyed. It is now no longer Father 
Schmidt's organ. 
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